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Lditorial. 
A LESSON FROM AMERICA. 


WE received a short time ago from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture the 17th Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, for the year 1900, and wish to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to some of the interesting facts and figures 
contairied in this bulky volume of over 600 pages. We notice on 
the fly-leaf of the book that the law provides for the printing of 
30,000 copies, and as the volume before us is 9 in. by 6 in. in size, 
and is provided with ninety-eight excellent plates, many of them 
coloured, and with a great number of smaller drawings, the cost to 
the American Government for printing alone must have been very 
considerable. The chief of the Bureau is Mr. D. E. Salmon, and 
we notice that there are seven divisions, namely, the biochemic, 
dairy, pathological, zoological, inspection, experiment, and the 
miscellaneous. We cannot find any information as to the numbers 
of the staff employed, but the following figures will give some idea 
of the scope of the work undertaken and the cost to the country. 
The meat-inspection tag or brand was placed upon 17,177,422 
quarters, 343,427 pieces, and 1554 sacks of beef, to 6,050,444 
carcases of sheep, to 310,126 carcases of calves, to 1,138,507 
carcases of hogs, and to 653,756 sacks, and 48,485 pieces of pork. 
Further, the number of packages to which the ordinary meat-in- 
spection stamp was affixed consisted of 5,584,995 containing beef, 
24,151 containing mutton, and 13,122,677 containing pork. Then 
as to cost we find that in conducting the work of ordinary meat 
inspection a sum of 505,280 dollars (say £101,000) was expended ; 
this shows an average of ‘95 of a cent, or say a half-penny for each 
inspection. As showing the economy produced by careful organi- 
sation Mr. Salmon tells us that in 1893 the cost was 4°75 cents 
per inspection, and has gradually descended. A table of ante- 
mortem inspections at abbatoirs and stock-yards shows that for 
the year 1900 the number of cattle, sheep, calves and hogs inspected 
was 53,087,994; another table gives the list of post-mortem inspec- 
tions as 34,737,013. It is interesting to read what Mr. Salmon 
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says on the subject. “In the general meat inspection,” he tells us, 
“much time has been devoted to improving the system and perfect- 
ing checks to guard against the use by unscrupulous dealers of 
meat which has been condemned as unwholesome. The law which 
is intended to guard against this fraud is not as stringent or as perfect 
as is desirable, and it requires constant vigilance on the part of the 
inspectors to accomplish the object of the inspection.” 

A special paragraph is given by Mr. Salmon to the matter of 
trichinosis in pork. He tells us that 9688 per cent. of the 
carcases were found to be free from all appearance of trichine, 
I'I7 per cent. contained trichina-like bodies or disintegrating 
trichinze, whilst the remainder, 1°95 per cent., contained living 
trichinze ; but this means that 19,465 trichinous carcases (weighing 
over 2000 tons) were “disposed of;” one-half was “ tanked ”—that 
is, rendered unfit for human food—and the rest was turned into 
cooked meat. 

The report of the Biochemic Division states that “in addition 
to the preparation of tuberculin the division has made and distri- 
buted 10,722 doses of mallein for testing horses for glanders.” 
Further, we learn the following with regard to serum for hog 
cholera and swine plague :—‘“ The work of preparing serum for 
treating hog cholera and swine plague has been continued this year 
as last. . . . A force of inspectors of the Bureau has been engaged 
in treating a large number of animals in Iowa. The results in 
general, so far as can be determined at the present time, are hardly 
such as to justify positive conclusions, though sufficiently encourag- 
ing to justify continued experimentation. The preparation of the 
large quantities of antitoxic serum necessary to conduct this work 
in the field has entailed a large amount of routine work in the 
laboratory, and also at the experiment station, where the animals 
for supplying the serum have been treated. Full reports are being 
kept this year, as last, of the herds that are treated ; cultures are 
taken from the sick animals and are sent to the laboratory for 
further tests and identification, and care is taken not only to 
demonstrate as far as possible the exact character of the disease 
existing in the animals which are treated in the field, but also to 
test the quantity and character of the serum used for treatment. 
Important variations in cultures and cultural products and their 
bearings, which have developed in this work, are being carefully 
studied.” 

The Pathological Division report states that its principal work 
during the year has been—(1) the preparation and distribution of 
blackleg vaccine (of which, we learn further down, over a million 
doses were distributed in the States); (2) an investigation of the 
nature, cause, and economic importance of caseous lymphadenitis 
in sheep ; (3) laboratory experiments for diagnostic purposes in 
connection with an outbreak of rabies in the district of Columbia ; 
(4) an investigation of an outbreak in the dairy herd at St. Eliza- 
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beth ; (5) an investigation of the prevalence of tuberculosis in the 
same herd, and the determination of the pathogenic properties of 
milk from cows which have reacted to tuberculin, but show no 
physical symptoms of tuberculosis ; (6) an investigation of an out- 
break of facial dermatitis in sheep in Maryland ; (7) an inspection 
of several outbreaks of gangrenous vulvitis in cattle, and so on 
with minor matters. We learn that the annual loss from blackleg 
when no preventive measures are taken is estimated at six million 
dollars. “This estimate is based upon the reported loss of from 
10 to 25 per cent. of all young stock in the vast districts of this 
country where blackleg prevails. So far as can be judged at the 
present time, the loss after vaccination during the past year has 
been less than one-half of 1 per cent.” In a subsequent chapter 
we learn that blackleg vaccine is estimated to cost the Government 
of the United States less than one-third of a cent, or, to be precise, 
‘318 of a cent, or 318 dollars for 100,000 doses. “The commercial 
price of the same amount,” adds the writer, “exceeds 10,000 dollars. 
When it is considered that the application of 100,000 doses of fresh 
reliable vaccine means the saving of 250,000 dollars worth of cattle 
at 20 dollars per head, by reducing the mortality from approxi- 
mately 12 per cent. to one-half of I per cent., it must be admitted 
that each 318 dollars expended by the Government for this pur- 
pose is well spent.” We should think that there is no one who will 
deny such a very obvious truth. 

With regard to tuberculosis, Mr. Salmon says that although the 
herds of the United States are far less seriously affected with the 
disease than are those of European countries, vigorous efforts are 
made to prevent any outbreak. To this end 33,400 doses of tuber- 
culin were supplied to local authorities during the year. He adds :— 
“ The use of tuberculin as a means of discovering tuberculosis has 
been less extensive in the United States during the past year than 
in some previous years, owing, it appears, to a sentiment which has 
been created against it by those who oppose work for the suppres- 
sion of this disease. The value of this agent has been thoroughly 
established by scientific investigation and practical use, and no 
well-informed veterinarian would at the present day undertake to 
conduct any effectual operations for eradicating this disease with- 
out its aid in selecting the affected animals.” 

The experiment station of the Bureau was busy during the 
year in preparing amongst other things antitoxic serum for use in 
the prevention of hog-cholera and swine-plague. “The antitoxin 
animals during the year supplied 1,500,000 cubic centimetres of 
blood, which was delivered at the Biochemic Laboratory, where the 
serum was collected and prepared for distribution.” A valiant 
fight was also carried on against Texas fever. 

From the report of the Dairy Division we will select a few 
interesting paragraphs, with which we will conclude the present 
article. 
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“The chief and assistant-chief of the Division have visited dairy 
centres in fifteen different States, and attended the annual meetings 
of State Dairy Associations and similar bodies in ten of these 
States. It has thus been possible to meet and consult with many 
persons actively engaged in the dairy industry in different parts of the 
country, and to learn their needs, and personal relations have been 
established which will be of material benefit in future work. 

“Much valuable information concerning dairying in foreign 
countries has been received in the numerous reports from foreign 
consuls . . . and it is proposed to prepare these reports for 
publication as soon as the more pressing work of the Division 
permits. 

“ Arrangements were made for the United States Exhibit of 
Animal Industries at the Paris Exposition. The chief of the 
Division took personal charge of the preparation of the various 
exhibits, which were planned to show by photographs, models, 
mechanical devices, raw materials, and finished products, the de- 
velopment and present condition of the different branches of the 
live stock industry. 

“It is considered extremely desirable that the existing system 
of Government inspection and certification of meats and meat 
products for export be extended by additional legislation, so as to 
include butter, cheese, and condensed milk and cream for export 
from the United States. . . . The Department has expended 
much labour and money to establish a reputation abroad for 
American dairy products, but the good results accomplished are 
being counteracted by the shipment of inferior goods which are 
claimed to be of high quality.” 

We leave our readers to digest the above statements, and to 
reflect upon them. We may return to the subject at another time, 
but for the present we will content ourselves with pointing out one 
or two facts. In the first place, the country which issues the 
report is not conservative France, nor paternally governed Germany, 
nor autocratic Russia, but the United States of America, the most 
enterprising country in the world. The Americans do not affect to 
be guided by sentimental or philanthropic considerations, but are 
quite frank in their avowal of mere business principles. After all 
it is right that economic matters should be directed by economic 
laws ; only then can failure be avoided, if not success attained. If, 
then, the American Government finds that it pays to spend such 
immense sums in the supervision of its animal industries, ought not 
the British Government to go and do likewise? 
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Original Papers. 


MILK FEVER. 


THE various methods of treatment for milk fever are all now directed at 
the destruction of or rendering innocuous the toxin originating in the 
mammary gland. It is permissible to assume that this generation of a 
toxin is due to the action of as yet undescribed organisms, and, to go 
a step further, we may fairly presume that these organisms gain entrance to 
the gland up the centre of the teat ; so that one would naturally conclude 
that if organisms were prevented from entering the teats, the cows would 
not become affected with milk fever. 

Perhaps some members of the profession having a practice among 
dairy stock would make some experiments by antiseptising teats and 
udders prior to and for several days afrer parturition, and reporting 
thereon? We know it will not be easy to rove that such treatment is 
successful, as many may say that had the preventive not been used, the 
animal might not have been attacked. 





MILITARY PENSIONS. 


Orricers who have qualified for a pension, and then accept Government 
employment under the civil authorities, come under the provisions of the 
rules framed by the Treasury on section 6 of the Superannuation Act of 
1887, and as possibly some officers of the Army Veterinary Department 
may be contemplating taking service with the authorities in the new 
colonies we would bring the following facts to their notice :— 

Under this section of the Act the expression “officer” means any 
officer who holds or Aas retired from a commission in any of the Imperial 
forces, or who has retired with a gratuity, or upon non-effective pay, 
whether he has commuted such non-effective pay or not. 

The expression ‘‘ Colonial Government” means the Government of any 
colony, and includes the Government of Cyprus. 

Veterinary officers would be chiefly affected by section A, rule 4, and 
rule 7, which run as follows :— 

Section A, Rule 4.—“If the annual amount of his non-effective pay, 
whether in actual course of payment, or commuted, or represented by a 
gratuity valued as hereinafter mentioned, and the profits of his civil em- 
ployment, together exceed £400 per annum, the profits of his civil employ- 
ment shall be abated by such an amount, not being less than 10 per cent. 
thereof, as may be determined by the Treasury in concert with the depart- 
ment employing the officer; provided that no abatement shall be made 
by reason of this rule which exceeds the amount of the officer’s non- 
effective pay, or reduces his total emoluments to less than £400 per 
annum.” 

Under this section the amount of pay that has been commuted is taken 
into account also in the case of an officer retiring with a gratuity only and 
no pension, the actuarial value of such gratuity according to the prospects 
of the officer’s life at the time he received it. 

Rule 7.— No such officer as mentioned in Rule 2 shall accept any 
civil employment under any public department otherwise than on condition 
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that no pension shall be granted to him in respect of that employment, 
which, when added to his non-effective pay, shall exceed two-thirds of the 
emoluments of that employment, or a total of £ 1000 a year, whichever 
may be the greater.” 

This rule prevents an officer drawing the full amount of two pensions. 
Rule 2 merely defines an officer, and provides for his obtaining the consent 
of the Admiralty or War Department previously to accepting civil em- 
ployment. 

We would also point out that under section 175 of the Army Act that a 
retired officer is not subject to military law as such, although he becomes 
so if re-employed on military service under an officer of the regular forces. 





GIVING THE REFUSAL. 


It is a common thing to hear the intending purchaser of a horse ask for 
the refusal of him at a certain price up to a certain time, and in the majority 
of cases it is imagined by the parties that such a promise is binding. This 
it is not, as the law holds that no verbal promise is binding on the pro- 
miser unless he has received “ valuable consideration from the promisee,” 
otherwise, as the law says, “the bargain would be one-sided.” What the 
valuable consideration is the law does not measure, except that it must be 
real, “its adequacy is for the parties to consider at the time of making the 
agreement, not for the Court when it is sought to be enforced,”—per Black- 
burn, J., Bolton v. Madden, Law Reports, 9 Queen’s Bench, 55. 

Valuable consideration has been defined to be ‘“ Something done, 
forborne, or suffered, or promised to be done, foreborne, or suffered, by the 
promisee in respect of the promise. It must necessarily be im respect of the 
promise, since consideration gives to the promise a binding force.”—The 
Law of Contract, Anson, page 88. 

Some consideration must have passed from the party who receives the 
refusal to the party who gives it to compensate him for the trouble and loss 
he may be put to in order to make it binding on him. 

Even if given in writing, which is termed in law a simple contract, con- 
sideration is necessary, but not so in a deed under seal, in which case “the 
instrument speaks for itself,” or the signing, sealing, and delivery of a deed 
is a compact made in solemn form. 

The leading case on the subject of “ giving the refusal,” and which lays 
down the law on the matter, is Dickenson v. Dodds, 2 Chancery Division, 
463, and which was argued in the Court of Appeal before Lord Justice 


James. 
On roth June Dodds gave to Dickenson a memorandum in writing as 
follows :—“ I hereby agree to sell to Mr. George Dickenson the whole of 


the dwelling-houses, garden-ground, stabling, and out-buildings thereto 
belonging, situated at Croft, belonging to me, for the sum of £800.—As 
witness my hand this roth day of June 1874. 


£800.” (Signed) ‘“ Joun Dopps.” 
“ P.S.—This offer to be left over till Friday, nine o’clock a.m.—J. D. 
(the twelfth) 12th June 1874.” (Signed) ‘J. Dopps.” 


On the 11th June he sold the property to another person without 
notice to Dickenson. As a matter of fact Dickenson was informed of the 
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sale, though not by any one authorised to give such information, by Dodds. 
He gave notice after the sale, but before nine o’clock on the 12th, that he 
accepted the offer to sell, and sued for specific performance of what he 
alleged to be a contract. 

The Court of Appeal held that there was no contract. James, Lord 
Justice, after stating that the promise to keep the offer open could not be 
binding, and that at any moment before complete acceptance of the offer 
one party was as free as the other, goes on to say: “It is said that the only 
mode in which Dodds could avert that freedom was by actually and dis- 
tinctly saying to Dickenson, ‘ Now I withdraw my offer.’ I apprehend that 
there is neither principle or authority for the proposition that there must be 
an actual and express withdrawal of the offer, or what is called a retractation. 
It must, to constitute a contract, appear that the two minds were one at the 
same moment of time, that is, that there was an offer continuing up to the 
moment of acceptance. If there was not such a continuing offer then the 
acceptance comes to nothing.” 

It will be noticed that in this case, even though a memorandum in 
writing of the refusal of the house by the owner was given, it was not bind- 
ing on him for the want of valuable consideration to support it. 

It is true that an action for damages might be taken, but the plaintiff 
would have to prove that he was put to loss through not being able to 
secure the particular article in question, and a strong proof would be 
required, as if he chose he could have completed the purchase at once 
without asking for the refusal. 





REMARKS ON DIAGNOSIS. 
BY E. WALLIS HOARE, F.R.C.V.S. 


SoME men flatter themselves and are flattered by the public on their skill 
in diagnosis. We are not to infer from this statement that the opinions 
given by such men are always correct, or that they are the happy possessors 
of intellects above the ordinary. Their reputation is not made by more 
attention and more careful examination of their cases; neither do they as 
a rule seek to verify their opinions by post-mortem examinations when 
opportunity offers. 

Dogmatic opinions suit the majority of clients, while a “ vague waver- 
ing capability ” does not inspire confidence. When the sick horse gets 
well or the lame one goes sound, the attending practitioner gets the credit, 
provided he has moulded his opinion to suit the exigencies of the cases. 
The important point is, that there should be no appearance of wavering or 
doubt, so far as the opinion is concerned, while the less time required to 
arrive at the diagnosis the greater will be the reputation for skill and 
ability. It may be said that such men must make plenty of errors; so 
they do, but not the least important part of the training of a “ practical 
man” is the capability of concealing such errors. To show the public how 
much they know, while carefully concealing the amount they are ignorant 
of, are factors which go a long way to build up a reputation. Of course 
“ reputation” is the main object, so far as earning a living is concerned ; 
without it professional dignity falls to the ground. Once reputation is 
gained, success in work is bound to follow, and errors that would be re- 
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garded as unpardonable in another are glossed over in the successful man. 
But we may be quite certain that it is not always the successful man who 
gives the most correct opinions, or who labours for the advancement of his 
calling. True, he has the most material to gain information from, but we 
doubt whether he takes the trouble to improve his skill in diagnosis or 
increase his knowledge of diseases. 

To improve our skill in diagnosis, we must first of all be candid enough 
to admit how very ignorant we are on the subject. This would not suit 
* Sir Oracle” or his clients, therefore he fears to admit that he is ignorant 
of anything. 

The next point is to make a very careful examination of each case 
coming under our notice. By correcting first impressions we gain im- 
portant knowledge. Observation of every detail in connection with a case 
is bound to repay us in the end. Hasty conclusions should be avoided, 
and gross errors will not then be made. 

Often it is on a second attendance on a case that we observe some- 
thing of importance that we did not discover at the first attendance. Or 
perhaps we find that our diagnosis in the first instance was utterly wrong. 
We learn much from errors of this kind, they teach us to be more careful 
in our examination of a case in future. Take a familiar example, viz., a 
horse suffering from conjunctivitis. Now in such a case, unless a very 
careful examination is made of the eye, the presence of a foreign body such 
as a bit of chaff may be overlooked. 

Again, conjunctivitis may be the first symptom of that disease known 
as “ Pink-Eye.” The use of the thermometer will give us information on 
this point and enable us to prevent the spread of the disease in a stable by 
isolating the case. Obscure cases frequently come under our notice and 
tax our brain in order to arrive at anything like a correct diagnosis. The 
so-called practical man gives the disease a name and sticks to his opinion ; 
and he is hardly likely to be questioned by the client as to the diagnosis 
being correct or otherwise. And then the patient dies, the carcase is dis- 
posed of as quickly as possible; for he who makes post-mortem exami- 
nations on all his cases of an obscure nature soon begins to doubt his 
powers of skill in diagnosis. 

From a business point of view, it is very little use for a man to improve 
his knowledge in this direction. But we certainly should have higher aims 
in life, and every one who takes an interest in his calling will admit that 
observations carefully made in the examination of a case, and compared 
with the evidences furnished by a post-mortem examination, will tend 
to improve our knowledge of diagnosis, and make us more efficient 
practitioners. 

In pursuing such a course it is quite clear that we shall become scep- 
tical as regards the almost miraculous instances of feats in diagnosis which 
we frequently hear when a number of practitioners meet together. 

We who admit our ignorance are told that volvulus, enteritis, displace- 
ments of the intestine, &c. can be distinguished from each other. 

We hear of displacements of the colon that have been rectified by 
manual skill, and cases of enteritis that have recovered. But we are con- 
sidered cynical if not rude when we suggest that the diagnosis in these cases 
was incorrect, and we are not supposed to doubt the opinion given solely 
on the éfse dixit of the speaker. When cases recover it is difficult to state 
accurately what was the actual condition that existed. When cases die, 
and no autopsies are held, we are in a similar state of sublime ignorance. 
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In the diagnosis of lameness the man of quick diagnosis frequently 
shines ; autopsies in such cases are few and far between, and as a long rest 
will cure the majority of curable cases, the opinion given is not subject to 
doubt or criticism. 

But in reality the diagnosis of lameness requires great care and dis- 
crimination in order to avoid errors. 

One error unfortunately occurs to us too often, #.e., failing to detect the 
presence of pus in the foot or a foreign body located therein. 

We have seen men with a well-established reputation for smartness in 
diagnosis err in this respect. Even the most clever must adopt the means 
which the junior has at his command in the diagnosis of such cases, viz., 
careful searching of the foot, and not being satisfied with the gait of the 
animal and a superficial examination. In the diagnosis of all forms of 
diseases too much attention cannot be devoted to the careful observation of 
even the simplest detail in connection with the case. 

From a business point of view we cannot inform the client of our doubts 
and difficulties, but it is wise to allow a margin for further developments, 
or, more correctly speaking, for further discoveries on our part. Of course, 
we must make what has been aptly termed a “ working diagnosis ” for the 
time being. Clients in the present day like a name to a disease, and do 
not like this name to be changed suddenly. 

It is fortunate that we have such things as sequelze and complications to 
help us out of many difficulties. 

Influenza and rheumatism are very useful terms in diagnosis ; they 
admit of many phases. 

With the public the organs that are credited with the cause of the 
majority of diseases in the horse are the kidneys, and it is considered by 
many as unpardonable if we do not “draw off the water” from the ailing 
animal. 

In cattle the bowels come in for the largest share of attention, evidenced 
by the toxic doses of Epsom salts that are administered. 

In the dog the stomach receives the well-intentioned efforts of the 
amateur in the shape of emetics of all kinds, and liberal quantities of grease. 

A judicious degree of fact becomes necessary in some cases, so as to 
avoid exciting the wrath of some amateur primed with the latest popular 
veterinary manual. It will not do to bluntly inform him that his diagnosis 
was utterly wrong and that he knows nothing about the case. Not that 
some of our amateur clients are above mildly hinting that we ourselves 
have made a mistake. 

In the present day popular veterinary education is increasing. The 
clinical thermometer is looked upon as part of the stable necessaries, and 
we frequently observe on attending a case, a popular veterinary manual 
lying on a bench; this has been consulted zealously before our services 
have been requisitioned. We hardly like to venture an opinion as to the 
ultimate result of this popular veterinary education. 

Of one thing we are quite certain, viz., that the practitioner of the future 
must receive a thoroughly practical education, and learn the business side 
of the calling, if he hopes to earn a living from the profession. 

The scientific aspect will no doubt be a pleasing hobby for the en- 
thusiast, but to live and pay expenses he must be thoroughly acquainted 
with the details of practice and the schemes and vagaries of clients, while, 
last but not least, he must seize every opportunity of demonstrating his 


claims for the reputation he is seeking. 
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INTERMITTENT ROARING. 
BY JOSHUA A. NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., VETERINARY LIEUT.-COLONEL. 


Tuis subject having lately come before the courts has given rise to some 
discussion. Some years ago a case came to my notice. The subject was 
bought for a cavalry charger by an officer, a hunting man and used to 
horses. ‘The purchaser had ridden him, and he had been examined by a 
veterinary surgeon, the horse being galloped in a large field in a smaffle 
bridle. When ridden in a doudlz bridle in the covered regimental riding- 
school, the horse roared loudly, even at a moderate canter, and I was asked 
by the veterinary officer in charge and the owner to see him. We had him 
galloped both in a field straight up and down it and in the riding-school— 
in one he went perfectly right, in the other he roared, worse in a military 
bit than a snaffle. The vendor, who was in a large way of business, 
exchanged the horse, and the officer, who lived in his neighbourhood, told 
me he had seen him out hunting on several occasions, going well, and that 
although he had carefully observed him he was unable to detect any ab- 
normal noise. 


"WARE WIRE. 
BY J. MARRIOTT, VETERINARY-MAJOR, A.V.D. 


ALTHOUGH accidents caused by wire are so numerous, I should like to 
record just one more for the benefit of the anti-sporting landowner and 
tenant. During the Field Artillery Manceuvres on Salisbury Plain last 
July, as a battery was marching on the road near Stonehenge Inn, one of 
the spare horses broke away from the driver, and, as is usually the case, 
started off with a kick and a bound full gallop into the open country. 
He had not gone more than 30 yards when he encountered a wire fence. 
This gave way somewhat as the posts were not very strong, but the impetus 
was so great that he fell 30 feet from where the fence originally stood. To 
say that the leg was broken would scarcely be correct, for the lower third 
of the near radius was as completely pulverised as if a steam hammer had 
been playing upon it. The structure of the other portion of the radius was. 
normal. Would a heavy tax on this made-in-Germany death-trap have any 
beneficial result ? 





MOLASSES AS A FOOD FOR ANIMALS. 


BY JOSHUA A, NUNN, F.R.C.V.S., VETY. LIEUT.-COLONEL, DEPUTY DIRECTOR- 
GENERAL A.V.D. 


For many years molasses in the shape of the refuse from beetroot sugar 
has been used on the Continent as a food for animals, and a herd of cattle 
is part of the stock of a sugar factory in those countries in which the 
industry is carried on. In the West Indies and other countries where 
sugar cane is grown, it is also used both to fatten cattle and for part of the 
feed of the mules used in cultivating the cane-fields and work of the 
estate, the bruised cane or “ trash” after it has been passed through the 
mill being utilised as fuel. The accepted idea of the use of sugar was that, 
although it would form fat, the animal would be soft and out of condition, 
and not fit for hard work. 
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From actual experiment this preconceived notion has been exploded. 
In the American Veterinary Review for February 1902 there is an article by 
Dr. Griffin, 5th United States Cavalry, giving an account of his experiences 
in Porto Rico during the Spanish-American War in 1898 to tgo1. Grain 
of all kinds was expensive, bad, and scarce, but green grass could be easily 
obtained ; and Dr. Griffin, finding that the negroes gave their ponies large 
quantities of molasses in water, which they drank and did hard work on, 
tried the experiment on the horses in his regiment, mixing it with water in 
the negro fashion, but improving on it by sprinkling it over the grass. 
The experiment proved successful, and he arrives at the following con- 
clusions :—1st. That horses can be fed on molasses and grass and do hard 
work without losing condition: znd. That it cost 75 cents. per diem to feed 
a horse in Porto Rico on the regulation rations of the American Army,—by 
his plan 15 cents. 

In France some experiments were made by MM. Ramm and Momsen 
with raw sugar and molasses, which clearly demonstrated the superiority of 
the latter. 

Crude molasses, however, was found to be inconvenient. In the first 
place it is not very portable, having to be kept in casks or some vessel ; 
and in the second it is difficult, if not nearly impossible, to mix it with the 
food, and a number of attempts have been made to compress it into a more 
convenient form. There are several preparations but all are based more 
or less on the one plan of combining the saccharine matter with some 
form of matrix so as to give it portability. 

In 1899 the General Carriage Company of Paris used a horse bread 
compound of molasses and wheat, feeding on 5 lbs. daily, and the horses 
were reported to have done their usual work, remained in good condition 
and health, and varied but little in weight. The most portable and con- 
venient vehicle for molasses, however, is peat moss, and the Paris General 
Omnibus Company have carried out a somewhat extensive series of experi- 
ments with two of these preparations, one a French one, “‘ Melasse Tourbe,” 
the other a German one, “ Molassine.” The experiment has been super- 
vised by M. Lavalard, who confirms another undertaken in Germany by the 
Agricultural Association of Gottingen, the following conclusions being 
arrived at :— 

1. There is no danger in giving a horse 2 lbs. daily of good molasses 

and peat moss. 

2. This can with advantage replace an equal quantity of oats. 

3. That the horse remains in good health and condition and works 

well. 

4. In the case of animals that are subject to indigestion and colic, the 

severity of the symptoms diminish or altogether disappear. 

5. That there is a considerable saving in the cost of keep. 


The matter of feeding the horses of an army on active service has 
always been a serious one, particularly when the operations take the 
nature of a raid in a country that is destitute of supplies, and where all 
impedimenta have to be carried on the horse. With the object of pro- 
viding a portable “ emergency ” ration, that can under peculiar conditions 
be used as a substitute for the ordinary one, a series of experiments have 
been made in the German army with success, and the preparation made by 
the Molassine Company, Limited, has so impressed the authorities in that 
country that a further and more extended trial is to be made. 
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A case came under my notice a short time ago when I was consulted 
by the owner of a well-bred but rather excitable mare, that would never 
carry any flesh or keep in condition. As the owner was not hunting this 
season, and only wanted to use her as a hack, I suggested his giving her 
a portion of coarse brown sugar in her food, after first ascertaining that her 
teeth were not deficient, that she was not suffering from entozooa, and her 
general state of health was good. I forgot all about the matter till a few 
weeks ago, when meeting my friend, who is a volunteer officer, accidentally, 
he informed me he had read about the German experiments, and had 
substituted “ Molassine” meal for the crude sugar, and was satisfied with 
the result, his mare’s condition having improved, and that she was now 
looking well. I particularly asked him about her capacity for work, and 
this he told me he was much surprised to find was not impaired, for 
although he only used her as a park hack she seemed hard and well, 
whereas from feeding her on sugar he expected her to be soft and fat. 





REPORT UPON TEXAS FEVER OR REDWATER IN 
RHODESIA. 


BY CHARLES E. GRAY, M.R.C.V.S., CHIEF CATTLE INSPECTOR, RHODESIA; AND 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, M.R.C.V.S., BACTERIOLOGIST TO VETERINARY DEPART- 
MENT, CAPE COLOLY. 


WE have read with much interest this Report on the disease which Professor 
Koch has been engaged to investigate, and here give some extracts which 
will make valuable reading when compared with the report which no doubt 
will be published when Professor Koch has finished his task. 


“The disease popularly designated as Redwater in South Africa is one 
known in every quarter of the globe, and has, within the past ten years, 
received considerable attention from scientific observers in all parts of the 
world. 

“In Texas, as Texas Fever, it formed the subject of Drs. Smith and 
Kilbourne’s classical report. In the Argentine Republic, under the name 
of ‘ Tristeza,’ M. Ligniere has devoted much time to its investigation, and 
in Queensland as ‘ Tick Fever’ it was dealt with by Hunt and Pounds. 

“‘ Briefly it may be described as a disease affecting cattle, due to the 
presence of a parasite in the red blood corpuscles (Piroplasma bigeminum), 
is not directly contagious from animal to animal, and is spread mainly, if not 
altogether, through the agency of the cattle tick. 

“The organism is found in all the tissues of an affected animal, the 
female tick feeds upon that animal, becomes engorged with its blood, drops 
off and lays eggs in the sand, which hatch out, and these seed ticks, the 
progeny of the infected female, transmit the disease to clean cattle. 

““As Redwater has been known for the past years in various cattle- 
raising countries, the history, symptoms, post-mortem appearances, as well 
as the part played by the cattle tick in its spread, have been clearly worked 
out, and when the data of the present outbreak in Southern Rhodesia is 
compared with those which occurred in Australia, America, and the Argen- 
tine, it can be seen that although certain post-mortem symptoms are different 
in this outbreak, the main train of symptoms and post-mortem appearances 
are the same. 
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‘HISTORY OF THE DISEASE IN RHODESIA. 


* Although the mortality amongst stock in Rhodesia from this disease 
did not rise to epidemic proportions until the present season (1901-1902), 
localised outbreaks of Texas Fever have been recorded from time to time 
for the past ten years, and there is no doubt that of late the gradual infec- 
tion of the country generally, and of the transport routes and town lands in 
particular, have become so far established that all that was necessary to give 
the disease an impetus was the occurrence of a season which should be 
particularly favourable for the propagation of that tick (RAipicephalus 
decoloratus) which is responsible in South Africa for the dissemination of 
Redwater infection, given local conditions in any part of Rhodesia which 
might promote the multiplication of these pests. In whatever locality these 
insects might appear in excessive numbers, there an outbreak might be 
looked for, and in effect this is exactly what has happened during the 
present year. oe 


**CLINICAL SYMPTOMS. 


“ As it will be found on further perusal that the cases to be considered 
may be divided roughly into two classes, in much the same way as is done 
by M. Ligniere, a class of typical cases, such as were most commonly 
observed at the commencement of the present outbreak, and a class of 
atypical cases whose numbers increased as the epidemic progressed. 

“Tt will be as well to begin with a description of a typical case of Red- 
water. In this form of the disease, after an interval of two or three days, 
in which the only evidence of systematic disturbance is an elevation of 
temperature, in many cases rising to 106° F. or 107° F., a train of symptoms 
are presented of which the following are the most characteristic :— 

“The animal is dull, and the appetite capricious, although the act of 
rumination may be performed at intervals ; in milch cattle there is a sudden 
falling off in the quantity of milk, while pregnant animals frequently abort. 
There is marked salivation and grinding of the teeth, with occasionally a 
slight flow of tears from the eyes, which have a somewhat glassy appearance, 
the bowels are generally extremely constipated, although in some cases 
diarrhoea is present, and when it is, the discharges are dark in colour, assum- 
ing a reddish brown tinge when dry. When made to move the animal does 
so unsteadily, the hind quarters swaying as if it had not complete control 
of its limbs, the swaying being most noticeable when the animal is turned 
sharply round. As the disease progresses the animal becomes greatly 
depressed, refuses all food, is disinclined to move, salivation is profuse, 
tremors of the muscles of the shoulders and flank are frequent, and the 
urine is often, but by no means invariably, discoloured, having at first a 
pinkish tinge, which later becomes red, and finally porter-coloured and 
highly albuminous, frothing up when voided. At this stage brain symptoms 
may appear, the animal charging recklessly at any moving object coming 
within range of its vision, and expiring in apparent delirium ; on the other 
hand, the animal may die quietly without a struggle, death occurring in 
from five to ten days after the visible onset of the disease ; or it may rally 
from the acute stage, the urine may clear off and become normal in colour, 
while the appetite remains in abeyance, and the animal die in the course of 
a few weeks from anzemia. 

**So much for a typical case ; but in atypical cases the symptoms are 
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by no means so diagnostic. In these there is in the early stage marked 
elevation of temperature, 106° F. or over, with at first comparatively little 
indication of systemic disturbance. The salivary secretion is slightly in 
excess. The animal continues to eat, and the bowels are practically 
normal, although close observation will show that the dung is frequently 
somewhat glazed in appearance and streaked from excess in the amount of 
mucus. The urine has sometimes a somewhat milky appearance at the 
onset, but frequently remains normal throughout the course of the disease,and 
the gait, although somewhat rather unsteady, is not markedly so. In cases 
of this class animals frequently survive the febrile stage, and apparently 
become convalescent, but suddenly collapse, and are found dead with a 
heap of albuminous froth exuding from the nostrils. Occasionally this 
preliminary stage of illness is quite overlooked, and the animal is found dead, 
having apparently died suddenly from pulmonary effusion. 

*‘ Not unfrequently lung disturbance supervenes before the temperature 
subsides, nasal hemorrhages occur with discharge of bloody froth from the 
nostrils, and the animal manifests great distress, coughing in a manner 
which might lead to the supposition that lung-sickness was also present. 
So extreme does the difficulty of breathing become, that not only does 
emphysema of the lungs result, but we have on more than one occasion 
observed extensive emphysema of the subcutaneous tissue, not as a post- 
mortem appearance, but during the life of the animal, possibly as a 
secondary corollary to pulmonary emphysema, the subcutaneous swelling 
crackling upon pressure like those of quarter evil. If death does not occur 
at this stage, a type of broncho-pneumonia associated with pleurisy 
generally supervenes, and the animal may die from this cause, or may 
ultimately recover, although cases of recovery when lung complications 
make their appearance are extremely rare. 

“ Instances in which no visible indisposition has been observed, and in 
which the animal is found dead with a frothy discharge from the nostrils, 
are, we believe, cases of some standing which have passed unnoticed 
through the febrile stage, and collapsed subsequently when secondary 
pulmonary cedema sets in. As a proof of the probable correctness of this 
supposition, the temperature chart marked “A” in the Appendix, showing 
the temperature curve of such a case, may be referred to. This particular 
animal was picked out of a herd as being slightly indisposed, although his 
appetite was good ; his temperature being found to be high, he was kept 
under observation, and he evinced no marked signs of illness until the 
eleventh day of the chart, when the morning temperature showed a rise. 
Then he became constipated, and a dose of salts and calomel, which was 
given to relieve the constipation, put the animal off his feed for two days ; 
when the bowels were relaxed, however, the temperature descended to 
normal, the appetite returned, and the animal to all appearances seemed 
well, and remained so for a week, but was found dead with froth flowing 
from the nostrils on the very morning that the assistant went to liberate 
him to allow him to run with the rest of the cattle. 

‘In some atypical cases the duty undertaken by the kidneys in typical 
cases of excreting the blood pigment derived from the broken-down blood 
corpuscles seems to be undertaken by the bowels, and in such the dung 
becomes black and tarry in colour, and when bowel lesions are severe, ex- 
tensive hemorrhage sometimes results, apparently from perforation of the 
walls of the internal blood-vessels by an ulcerative process, enormous clots of 
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coagulated blood being passed off in the dung, or found on post-mortem in 
the lumen of the intestine. The anemia induced by these bowel hemor- 
rhages may and often does lead to death from exhaustion pure and simple. 


‘* POST-MORTEM APPEARANCES. 


“‘ These vary in detail, but it is possible to have almost every organ of 
the body affected, more or less, and in general it is one set which show the 
lesions in the most marked degree, thus. The intestinal tract may be 
mainly involved, and the spleen and liver almost normal to the naked eye 
examination, or the intestine may appear normal, and the spleen and liver 
enormously congested. The kidney lesion is extremely constant, and the 
lymphatic glands almost invariably affected. Just as there are typical and 
atypical cases seen during life so typical and atypical post-mortems are to 
be met with. 

“The lesions on post-mortem all tend to the impression that this is a 
much more severe type of the disease than the Redwater met with in Cape 
Colony, and one lesion, viz., that in the lungs, we have not met with 
before in anything like so marked a degree. 


‘* TYPICAL CASE—POST-MORTEM. 


** Great pallor of subcutaneous tissues and of the visible mucous mem- 
branes. If the carcase is well nourished the fat has generally a yellowish 
or brownish yellow tinge. 

“ Spleen.—Much enlarged, pulp diffluent and soft in appearance, it has 
been aptly compared to black currant jam, its colour being darker than 
normal, and the white points or Malpighian bodies met with in a healthy 
organ obliterated by swelling of surrounding pulp. The organ may weigh 
from ro to 15 lbs. (normal weight 14 to 2 lbs.). 

“ Tiver.—Enlarged, more friable than normal, and of a mahogany 
colour on section, sometimes showing infarcts (hemorrhagic spots), due to 
blocking of the fine capillary blood-vessels with organisms or débris and 
disintegrated matter, as the result of their attack. 

“ Gall Bladder—Has wall much thickened and cedematous, and 
frequently extravasations of blood, and even ulcers, upon its internal 
mucous lining. 

“ Bile.—Yellowish red, or more commonly dark dirty green in colour, 
containing inspissated particles of bile pigment and much mucus (this 
bile has been likened to chewed grass in appearance). 

“ Kidneys.—Softened and friable, structure is frequently hemorrhagic, 
capsule easily stripped off, infarcts present, either recent, appearing as dark 
red spots on outside and in structure of organ, or of longer standing and 
white in colour, roughly spherical in shape, standing up from the surface of 
organ, and softer than surrounding kidney substance. 

“ Intestines.—Frequently congested, Peyer’s patches enlarged and 
inflamed,,sometimes covered with a yellow croupous exudate, and gut contains 
bile-stained mucus, cecum often affected, diffuse congestion of lining 
membranes, ulcers may be found at the junction of the small and large 
intestines (ilio-czecal valve), the last part of the gut (rectum) shows con- 
gestion in striated marking on the mucous membrane. 

“ Bladder.—May contain normal urine, high coloured ditto, or water of 
the colour of claret or porter, owing to the presence of broken-down blood 
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which has been passed out by the kidneys and due to the destruction of 
the red blood corpuscles by the piroplasma. 

“* Stomachs.—First, second, and third are normal, the fourth frequently 
shows general congestion, reddening and thickening of the mucous mem- 
brane, ulcers may be present at the edges of the mucous folds, and at the 
pyloric opening of the stomach (ée., the opening into the intestine), the 
stomach frequently contains semi-fluid food mixed with blood, and it is the 
presence of this lesion and the ulcers on the mucous membrane which 
might cause a careless or incompetent observer, or one who only saw the 
fourth stomach, to confound the disease with Rinderpest. 

“ The existence of any rinderpest infection complicating these cases 
has, however, been disproved by the fact that inoculation with rinderpest 
serum did not modify or prevent in any way the course of the disease, nor 
did cattle which had salted to rinderpest during the 1897 outbreak, which 
were then highly fortified with virulent rinderpest blood for serum-producing 
purposes, possess any special immunity during the present outbreak. 

“* Heart.—Flabby and pale, fat around base of a yellow colour, and 
little red spots (petechize) on outer mucous covering (epicardium), and under 
inner mucous lining (endocardium) there may be small quantity of clear 
fluid in heart sac (pericardium). 

“ Blood.—Generally paler in colour than normal, and in advanced stages 
of the disease much diminished in quantity, and often so watery that it 
scarcely stains the fingers. 

“* Lymphatic Glands.—Enlarged, friable, and in many cases hemorrhagic. 


“THE ATYPICAL CASE. 


“In addition to the post-mortem appearances given above, #¢., the 
lesions in spleen, liver, kidney, and heart (which are generally present), the 
respiratory tract may be the seat of the disease. The lining membrane of 
the nose (Schneiderian membrane) is purple, dusky red, or dull blue in hue, 
the pharynx ditto, the trachea or wind-pipe filled with a thick froth, and 
the lungs filled with a clear straw-coloured exudate, and showing much 
emphysema, so much in some cases as to dissect out the lobules of the 
lung. 

as The lungs are heavy, darker in colour than normal, and on cutting 
into the substance froth and this clear fluid exudes. 

* A clear straw-coloured jelly like exudate is around the base of the 
heart and enveloping the bronchial lymphatic glands, which are much en- 
larged, and the exudate extends some distance up the neck to the jugular 
furrow. 

“Frequently there is a similar exudate around the lower end of the 
rectum and bladder, and the mesenteric and pelvic lymphatic glands are 
much enlarged, hemorrhagic and friable. 

“In such a case as above you frequently note froth issuing from the 
animal’s nostrils immediately after death, preceded by a clear reddish 
yellow fluid. 

“The two modifications of the disease are quite mixed up, and it is 
generally impossible, except in last stages, when an animal is sick, and even 
dying, to say whether the lungs are affected or not, and in a span of oxen 
dying from the disease half only may show lung lesions on post-mortem, or 
the whole lot may die, and not one show anything abnormal in the re- 
spiratory apparatus. The number of animals which succumb to the disease 
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showing lung lesions on post-mortem we should estimate at from 30 to 35 
per cent. Thomas Bowhill, F.R.C.V.S., in his article on Southern Cattle 
Fever, which appears in his Manual of Bacteriological Technique, draws 
attention to the appearance of this same exudate in cases which he has 
met with in California, where severe lesions in the intestine are also to be 
met with, including the lesions on the mucous membrane of the fourth 
stomach. 

“ The lungs in some cases were emphysematous . . . Pleurisy was 
present and some infiltrations and hemorrhages were sometimes found be- 
neath the skin of the lower jaw and neck. 

“It is worthy of note that, when the exudation of straw-coloured fluid 
is preceded by emphysema of the lung, it is along these emphysematous 
lines that the exudate travels, the apices and upper parts of the lungs 
being the parts first and usually affected, although it might have been ex- 
pected that the exudate would gravitate to the lower borders of that organ. 

“We have made special mention of this lung lesion, and stated the 
facts in a somewhat detailed manner as we have never before seen such a 
lesion recorded to such an extent in any previous outbreak of Redwater. 

“The explanation of this exudation and general cedema or dropsy of 
various organs of the body we take to be as follows. There are in the 
heart and liver accumulations of parasites which cause blocking of the 
capillary circulation. There is great destruction of the red blood corpuscles, 
just as in other wasting parasite diseases (distomatosis or fluke in sheep), 
and the blood being much thinner, and the walls of the capillary vessels 
badly nourished, a transudation of its watery elements results. 

** The initial emphysema of the lung seen in many cases may be ex- 
plained by the increased amount of work which that organ is called upon 
to do. When 70 and 80 per cent. of the red blood corpuscles are practi- 
cally useless as oxygen carriers, the respirations must be increased both in 
depth and frequency, to enable the remainder to carry out their important 
functions (particularly at this elevation of 4000 feet above sea level.) . . 


“‘ MICROSCOPICAL EXAMINATION OF BLOOD AND TISSUES. 


“In every case of the disease subjected to microscopical examination 
we have been able to demonstrate in the blood and affected tissues the 
presence of the causal parasite of Texas Fever or Redwater, all the forms 
and stages recorded by observers have been seen, and one form at least 
(alluded to later on) which we have been unable to find any mention of. 

**In a blood film taken from an ordinary case of the disease at least 70 
per cent. of the red blood corpuscles are seen to be invaded by the parasite 
in one stage or another (this invasion may reach go per cent.). The forms 
most commonly met with being the daci//ary and spherical type alluded to 
by Professor Koch in his report upon Texas Fever in Daa-es-Salem, under 
1897 date, in which he states :— 

“‘¢ With regard to the forms of the pyrosoma and the relations of both 
it and the full-grown parasite to mild and severe Texas Fever, I have come 
to different conclusions from American investigators. I found, namely, in 
the red blood corpuscles of cases which took a severe form and rapidly 
proved fatal, strange forms resembling miniature staves, so that one might 
take them to be small bacilli. These are frequ-ntly curved and sometimes 
so strong that they form rings, and in that case resemble the parasite of 
tropical malaria. Between such forms and the pear-shaped form of the full- 
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grown pyrosoma there are a number of intermediate stages. In the severer 
cases they are found in extraordinarily large numbers, 80 to go per cent. of 
all red corpuscles being invaded. As far as my experience goes in quite 
acute cases only the first forms are met with.’ 

“ Our work here completely corroborates this statement of Professor 
Koch, and as far as our experience goes in very acute cases the pyrosoma 
form of the parasite is generally absent, and the stave or bacillary form is 
almost invariably present. 

(Zo be continued.) 





THE WORLD’S HORSE SUPPLY. 


SoME interesting remarks on the above subject are made by a writer in the 
Chicago Breeders’ Gazette. Recent statistics show that there are 85,000,000 
horses in the whole world. Of these the United States holds 18,266,140. 
This country is not, however, the largest owner of horses, that position 
being held by Russia, which has a round 22,000,000 head, or about ten to 
the square mile, against but half that number for the United States. Among 
the European nations, Germany is credited with owning 4,200,000 horses. 
France with 3,500,000, the United Kingdom with 3,000,000, the first two 
nations named having approximately 150,000 head each in the military 
service. In Germany there are about twenty horses to every square mile 
of territory. Austria and Hungary together have 4,800,000 horses, and of 
that number 280,000 head are stated to be in the service of the Govern- 
ment in one capacity or another. Sweden and Norway have 663,000 
horses, Belgium 300,000, Holland 270,000, Spain nearly 400,000, Portugal 
about half that number, Switzerland 110,000, Greece 100,000, Italy 850,000, 
Turkey half a million, and the Balkan Provinces about twice that number. 
In South America, where the conditions for rearing horses are little short 
of ideal, there are 6,500,000 head, most of which are owned and kept in 
Argentina. Africa is credited with a round 5,000,000 horses, and Australia 
with 1,800,000. The entire continent of Asia has perhaps 10,000,000 
horses, of which one-tenth are owned by British India. Canada has not 
many over a million head, and New Zealand half that number. 

The mule supply of the United States is given as 3,271,121 head. The 
total supply in America is 4,700,000. Africa holds nearly 2,000,000 of the 
hybrids, and Europe 3,200,000. Asia has only 1,300,000 according to the 
figures presented. It is said that the world’s stock of mules is steadily in- 
creasing. Australia does not report the possession of any at all and neither 
does New Zealand, though it is extremely probable that there are some 
such animals owned in these Antipodean countries even if not in sufficient 
numbers to warrant a return being made for them. 

Great Britain and the United States are practically the only two great 
nations which do not directly foster and encourage the horse-breeding in- 
dustry. Russia, Germany, Austro-Hungary and the rest of the European 
nations maintain large studs at the public expense, and by subsidy to 
stallions, and by offering large prizes at shows and purses for races, succeed 
in horsing their cavalry and artillery in good shape. Some of the British 
Colonial Governments do something towards helping their horse-breeders, 
but not in anything the measure common on the continent of Europe. 
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Indeed, it seems to be the policy of the Briton, wherever he is found, to let 
the horseman shift for himself, and it is certain that whether on account of 
this or despite it, great horses are usually produced where the Union Jack 
flies. 


WHITE SCOUR AND LUNG DISEASE AMONG YOUNG 
CALVES IN IRELAND.? 


BY MR. WARWICK, M.R.C.V.S., EDINBURGH. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN—The subject which I have the honour 
of bringing before you is, without doubt, one of paramount importance 
to both veterinarians and agriculturists. Your honorary secretary, Mr. 
Garnett, requested me to give a short account of this particular disease. In 
complying with this request I find it a somewhat difficult task, chiefly 
owing to the various phases which the disease tends to assume. However, 
I have endeavoured to give you a brief account, though I treat the subject 
in a cursory manner. 

From what we gather in our various journals on veterinary science, it 
will be seen that this disease is not confined to Ireland, but exists in several 
of the European States, and was recognised in England during the earlier 
part of last century, and described as violent diarrhcea, with inflammation 
of the umbilicus. In Germany the disease has been known for some years, 
and was looked upon as being of an infectious nature from the onset. 
Obich in 1865, Roloff in 1875, and Franch in 1876-77, described the 
disease. The latter was of the opinion that the calf was infected with some 
miasm obtained from the vaginal mucous membrane of the mother during 
birth. He also thought the infective agent existed in the floor of the 
building. 

Dieckerhoff says the causal microbe is unknown. He, however, recom- 
mends cleaning of the maternal passages prior to the birth of the calf. 

Perroncito in 1885 in Italy undertook the investigation of this disease, 
and found that certain bacteria present in the intestinal contents of affected 
animals were pathogenic to calves and guinea pigs. 

Yenson also studied the disease in Denmark, and found it to be gastro- 
enteritis, complicated with septicemia. He also showed that the causal 
microbe was closely related to the Bacterium coli commune. Since then 
the disease has been studied by Piana, Mazzants, Vigezzi, Monts, and 
Veratti, who confirm Yenson’s opinion. 

Owing to the great mortality among young calves in the Province of 
Munster, the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for 
Ireland decided to carry out a complete inquiry into the subject on scientific 
and practical lines. Realising the importance of the subject, the Depart- 
ment decided to make the inquiry as thorough as possible, and in order 
that everything should be done that modern veterinary science could sug- 
gest, they placed the direction of inquiry in the hands of the highest 
authority available, that of Professor Nocard, of the Alfort Veterinary 
School, France. 

Professor Nocard commenced his work in connection with this disease 
in Ireland on April 1st, tg901. The Department associated Principal 


1 Read at a meeting of the Border Counties Veterinary Medical Society, on Friday, 
28th November 1902. 
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Mettam with him in these investigations, who later assigned me as assistant 
to both. 

To elucidate matters I will briefly note the outcome of the researches. 

1. White scour and lung disease in calves are one and the same disease, 
in spite of the differences in the seat and symptoms of these maladies. 

2. This disease is caused by a specific microbe or pasteurella. 

3. It is through the umbilicus at the moment of birth that the germs of 
the malady enter. 

4. A prophylactic treatment of the umbilical infection will succeed in 
stamping out lung disease as well as white scour. 

Before proceeding further, it is necessary that we should have some 
knowledge of the treatment of in-calf cows and calves, together with the 
conditions of the cow and calf sheds. 

The in-calf cows, when taken in from grass in the autumn, are in most 
cases fed entirely upon hay and water. During the day, between the hours 
of 10 A.M. and 4 P.M., they are turned out into a paddock, which, in wet 
weather, becomes a perfect puddle, intermixed with excrement of the cattle. 
Here they stand these long six hours, literally starving, up to the knees in 
mud, and often without a particle of shelter, from December until the 
caiving period, March, April, and May. Needless to say, in these paddocks 
grass is conspicuous by its absence, but sometimes a little hay is given them. 
This treatment, in my opinion, is nothing short of cruelty. The result is, 
that when the calving season arrives the animals are so weak and emaciated 
that they sometimes require assistance to get them on their feet. The 
treatment of the calves is little better. They are allowed to fall among the 
feces and urine, and then dragged within reach of their mothers, who are 
allowed to lick them dry. Instead of being carried into a clean well- 
littered shed, the calves are allowed to sprawl about in the byre among all 
the filth imaginable during their futile attempts to stand. A small number 
of the calves are fortunately allowed to suck their mothers, while the un- 
fortunate ones are subjected to pail feeding. Of the latter, some receive 
new milk for three weeks after birth, others for a week, and others again 
for two or three days only. As arule they are served twice daily, occasion- 
ally three times at the outside, and after the above-mentioned periods 
creamery milk is added or given alone. 

The cow and calf sheds are not only dark, dirty, and badly ventilated, 
but considerably overcrowded. The floors are largely composed of per- 
meable materials, such as earth, with paving stones dotted here and there. 
The surface is always irregular, thus allowing the fluid excreta to collect 
and permeate. A better medium the saprophytic microbes do not require 
for their development and propagation. The solids are removed occasion- 
ally and piled up close to the door, often so as to impede access to the 
building and interfere with the free circulation of air. The condition of the 
calf sheds leaves much to be desired. The floors and litter in many cases 
were extremely dirty, the calves overcrowded, and no attempt made at 
isolation of the sick, whose diarrhcetic matters soiled the litter, plastered 
the walls, and often formed a close-fitting though unpleasant costume for 
his neighbour. 

It is evident from the above conditions under which animals are reared 
that the newly-born calves are badly nourished and ill-developed, and when 
afterwards subjected to these unhygienic conditions they are much less able 
to withstand the attacks of microbic infections than those which receive 
reasonable treatment. 
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DEFINITION, 


White scour is the most predominant symptom of a septicaemic disease 
caused by organisms—“ Pasteurella”—which gain entrance through the 
umbilicus at the time of birth, and manufacture a toxin capable of para- 
lysing the white cells of the body. ‘This renders the body defenceless, and 
it becomes the prey of numerous secondary infections proceeding from the 
intestines and lungs. These secondary infections under normal conditions 
are kept in check, but when all control is removed they become pathogenic, 
and cause white scour and lung disease. 


SYMPTOMS, 


White scour is seen in calves from two to six or eight days old generally. 
Sometimes the calf dies on the same day as it was born without showing 
any signs of diarrhoea ; that is to say, the specific pasteurella may kill the 
calf in a few hours before the usual symptoms of white scour have had time 
to develop. There are no premonitory signs of infection, except that a loss 
of appetite may be noticed previous to the appearance of diarrhoea, and if 
the umbilicus be grasped in the hand and squeezed, pain is often evinced. 
The disease is characterised by an intense intestinal flux. The matter ex- 
pelled is white in colour and frothy, with an offensive odour ; sometimes it 
is of a yellow or greenish colour, and in very acute cases tinged with 
blood. The affected calf visibly weakens, presenting a tucked-up belly, 
arched back, drooping head, sunken eyes, and hair erect and harsh. 
Associated with the diarrhoea there is often tenesmus, and the rectum may 
become inverted. The animal lies moaning, sometimes bellowing, and 
appears to be in the most acute agony. The nose may be thrust towards 
the flank, indicating the seat of pain. The muzzle is hot and dry, with a 
greyish or whitish discharge from the nose. Lachrymation is always pro- 
fuse. The temperature is seldom very high, and often falls below the 
normal prior to death. The surface of the body and the extremities are 
cold. The pulse is rapid and weak, sometimes irritable and intermittent. 
The conjunctiva! mucous membrane is injected and of a dirty yellow colour. 
Towards the end the calf lies stretched on the litter and makes no attempt 
to rise, and when lifted it is unable to stand. When the symptoms are less 
marked recovery may follow more or less rapidly, but this recovery is only 
apparent, for the majority of calves which appear to have recovered die 
several weeks later from the pulmonary form of the disease. It is not rare 
to see, in the subacute forms of white scour, a very painful arthritis develop 
in one or more joints. When several joints are affected the animal is often 
unable to stand. The joints become swollen, hot, painful, and may sup- 
purate. Ifthe animal recovers, the parts affected remain thickened and 
enlarged for some time afterwards. 

There are other complications which are of rare occurrence. 

Disturbance of the cerebral functions is sometimes seen in young calves 
which have been affected with white scour. Not infrequently they die in 
convulsions. Sometimes the cerebral symptoms persist for some time, and 
the animal may recover, providing it does not die from lung disease. 

Necrosis of the mucous membrane of the gum carrying the incisor 
teeth is often associated with an enlarged, thickened, and suppurating 
navel. The necrotic patches vary in size from a threepenny piece to that 
of a shilling, and often extend to the depth of the periosteum. Sometimes 
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large swellings are seen on each side of the face, opposite the molar teeth, 
and on the rhamus of the lower jaw, which contain necrotic tissue, inter- 
mixed with pus and the bacillus of necrosis. 


AUTOPSY. 


The lesions vary according to whether the disease has been acute or 
subacute, but one particular lesion is never absent. It is that of the 
umbilicus and umbilical vessels. The umbilical cord is always thickened, 
and the coats hardened, enclosing an easily broken-down clot, which may 
be purulent. The umbilical arteries in passing back into the pelvis from 
the umbilical region are thickened, livid in colour, and contain a grumous 
easily broken-down clot. The fold of peritoneum stretching between the 
arteries and carrying the urachus is intensely injected and discoloured. 
This congestion and discoloration often invades the posterior part of the 
bladder. 

The serous membranes, as the peritoneum, the pleurz, and pericardium, 
are deeply injected and ecchymosed. The fluids of these cavities are 
increased in quantity and darker in colour. The intestines are congested, 
especially the floating colon, the mucous membrane of which is gorged 
with blood, thickened, and friable. The solitary glands and Peyer’s patches 
are hemorrhagic, swollen, and raised considerably above the level of the 
surrounding mucous membrane, and may be ulcerated. The contents of 
the bowels are thin and watery and often mixed with blood. 

The abomasum shows changes similar to those of the intestine, exhibit- 
ing numerous punctiform hemorrhages all over the surface. The mesen- 
teric glands, especially those of the colon, are enlarged, reddish in colour, 
and often hemorrhagic. The mucous membrane of the urinary bladder 
also shows numerous petechial hemorrhages, its contents are often clear, 
but rich in albumen. The liver is congested and jaundiced, but exhibits no 
gross lesions. The lungs, like the intestines, are gorged with blood and 
often cedematous. These are, roughly, the lesions found on the post- 
mortem examination of an acute case of white scour. 

In subacute forms the lesions are much less marked. The lungs are 
seldom perfectly sound, but contain here and there, especially at the lower 
borders of the anterior lobes, centres of atelectasis, or catarrhal pneumonia. 
The umbilical cord is voluminous, with hard and thickened coats, and con- 
taining in many cases a quantity of putrid pus. The lung lesions are more 
constant and numerous if the animal has resisted the disease for some time, 
showing the evolution of lung disease from simple atelectasis to that of 
suppurative broncho-pneumonia. 

Lung disease is a phase or sequel of white scour. The Irish breeders. 
only know too well that those animals which recover from white scour are 
certain to fall victims to lung disease. That there is an intimate relation 
between the two no doubt exists. As I before mentioned, in consequence 
of the body being deprived of its power of resistance by the paralysing 
action of the pasteurella, it becomes the seat of secondary infections pro- 
ceeding from the intestines and lungs. When the animal resists the intes- 
tinal infection and recovers from white scour, the pulmonary infection con- 
tinues to develop slowly, and makes its appearance when the animal is four, 
six, or eight weeks old, and in the end creates the massed lesions known as 
lung disease. One might ask the question, will calves contract lung disease 
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when they have shown no symptoms of white scour? No doubt a tem- 
porary diarrhoea might be overlooked, but according to our experiments it 
is impossible to give a healthy calf lung disease if it has not been subjected 
to pasteurella infection. 


SYMPTOMS OF LUNG DISEASE, 


A calf that has had an attack of white scour and recovered may cough 
from the time that white scour was present, or it may develop during the 
first fourteen days of life. In other cases no cough is observed until the 
calf is a month old or more. Then the first sign is general lassitude rather 
than anything pathognomonic. The animal does not stretch itself on 
rising, and appears to be dull and weary. The appetite fails, and only a 
small quantity of milk is taken, and that not with relish. Dullness 
increases, and the animal wishes to be alone. The coat is harsh, dry, and 
open, and the calf does not lick itself. The nose is hot and dry with a 
mucoid discharge. The conjunctiva is injected and of a dirty yellow 
colour, and there is profuse lachrymation. Feces are often abnormal in 
colour, and may have a greenish tint. The temperature varies from 101° to 
104° F., and the extremities are often cold. Pulse go to 100. The respira- 
tions are accelerated, and there is an occasional dry, painful, suppressed 
cough. Auscultation revealed a harsh vesicular murmur towards the 
anterior part of the chest, rales, and ronchi may also be perceived. Percus- 
sion reveals nothing definite at this stage. 

As the disease progresses the symptoms become aggravated, except the 
temperature, which invariably falls to nearly normal. The cough becomes 
more frequent and less painful ; the discharge from the nose more copious 
and muco-purulent. The respirations are 60 to 80 per minute, and per- 
formed with a distinct effort. Tubular breathing can be made out in the 
anterior part of the chest, together with rales and ronchi, and dullness at 
the antero-inferior parts of the lung. Condition is rapidly lost, great weak- 
ness ensues, and death soon takes place, particularly if the animal is ex- 
posed to inclement weather and receiving improper food. 


AUTOPSY. 


The initial lesions are small areas of collapse, or pectoral hemorrhages, 
which are followed by a broncho-pneumonia, and that is followed by the 
formation of numerous miliary abscesses. Several adjacent abscesses in 
growing become confluent and large ones result. An intestinal pneumonia 
appears and the abscesses are surrounded by fibrous walls. Pleurisy is 
always present over the diseased area of the lung. The pleura is often of 
considerable thickness, firmly uniting the lung to the chest wall. Pericar- 
ditis is not uncommon, and the two surfaces of the sac may become adherent 
through organisation of the exudate poured out. 

The umbilical lesions with traces of peritonitis as a result of the 
primitive infection, may be present, or complete resolution may have taken 
place. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT OF FRANCE. 


The Chamber of Deputies on 13th December 1902 adopted the follow- 
ing reorganisation of the Veterinary Service of the French Army :— 


Relative Rank. 





Veterinaire Principal de rst Class, I Colonel. 
Veterinaires Principaux de 2nd Class 
Directeurs de Ressart, . ; 14 Lieut.-Colonel. 
Veterinaires Majors, . ‘ , 42 Major. 
Veterinaires en Premier, . . 184 Captain. ] 
Veterinaires en Second or Aides 
Veterinaires, . ‘ ‘ - 226 Lieutenants and Sub- 
Lieutenants. 
467 
DISTRIBUTION. 


Vet. en Vet. en 


Units. Vet.-Major. Scien, Gunnell, Horses. 
Regiment of Cavalry, ~~ I 2 737 
Squadron of Irregular Spahis, — 7 I 378 camels. 
Do. Algerian Spahis, ‘ <= I i 175 
Regiment of Artillery of 12 

Batteries, I I I 770 
Regiment of Engineers, , — I I 129 
Squadron of Military Train, — I _— 207 
Alpine Batteries of 14 Region, , 
8 Batteries, . —- I — II5 
Alpine Batteries of 15 Region, 
5 Batteries, . —~ I — 85 
Republican Guard, . P — I 2 740 
Ecole Superieure de Guerre, — I I 
Special Militaire, . — I — 
A Application de Cavalerie, — I I 
Artillery and a amene _- I —| No fixed Establish- 
Infantry, . ee a 1 \ ment. The Minister 
R t Depot Al d of War decides the 
emount Depots, geria an number of horses 
Tunisia, . . —_ I from time to time. 
Tiaret, . , ‘ _ — I 
Sueppes, . ‘ — I = . 
Head Quarter Staff, . ‘ —- I — 


In addition there are a considerable number of qualified veterinary 
surgeons who are drawn as conscripts and serving as private soldiers in the 
ranks whose services can be utilised when required, and who can be 
recalled up to the age of fifty in time of national emergency. 
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Clinical Papers. 


A CASE OF SHOULDER LAMENESS SUCCESSFULLY TREATED 
BY SUBCUTANEOUS INJECTION OF TURPENTINE. 


BY HENRY TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., NEW VETERINARY COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


THE subcutaneous injection of turpentine as a therapeutic measure for 
treating lameness is not new ; it does not, however, form one of the routine 
methods employed for the cure of lameness, probably because it is said to 
be dangerous if used in that manner. As a dernier ressort we lately tried 
this method of treatment in a case of shoulder lameness. 

The subject was a young bay van gelding which on the 25th of February of 
last year fell lame so as to be unable to work. The lameness was un- 
doubtedly shoulder lameness, and for this he received the usual counter- 
irritant treatment, in addition to the internal administration of anti-rheu- 
matic remedies. 

After four months of treatment and rest he was not a bit better. So, 
receiving the owner’s permission to use what remedies we liked, as the horse 
was perfectly useless, Principal Williams decided to try the above. Accord- 
ingly four drachms of turpentine were injected under the skin, covering the 
right antea-spinatus muscle at a point just opposite the spine of the scapula. 
In a few hours time the animal showed signs of uneasiness, but this passed 
away. The day following, a swelling, which spread from the seat of inocu- 
lation, appeared. This swelling extended day by day, downwards, back- 
wards, and forwards, until in about a week’s time it reached to the knee 
inferiorly, one-quarter way up the neck anteriorly, and as far back as the 
elbow joint. In addition, it spread across the space between the fore-legs 
similar to the swelling seen there in hydrothorax. For the first few days 
the horse was partly off his feed. 

This swelling at this time had assumed rather alarming proportions, and 
the limb was in consequence held stiffly. Later on the swelling gave evidence 
on palpation that there was fluid under the skin, and it seemed as if it were 
going to burst in one or two places. It did not, however, and the fluid 
then began to be absorbed. About one month after the subcutaneous 
injection the swelling, except from a patch just below and in front of the 
shoulder-joint, had disappeared ; this part must even at that date have 
contained over a pint of fluid. Later on this, too, disappeared, and in the 
beginning of August (between five and six months since the time he fell 
lame) he trotted practically sound. He was then sent to work, and worked 
well for about three weeks, when, unfortunately for the decision as to 
whether the turpentine treatment had resulted in a permanent cure, he fell 
lame on the near hind limb from ring-bone. After a week’s treatment for 
this he improved a little, and then his owner sold him. I then lost sight 
of him, much to my regret. 





EVERSION OF THE RECTUM. 
BY C, H. COLLEDGE, M.R.C.V.S., SHERBORNE, DORSET. 


An Irish retriever dog a year and a half old had been troubled with ever- 


sion of the rectum for the last two months. Was first noticed after an 
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acute attack of diarrhoea. All the knowing dog men, keepers, &c. in the 
neighbourhood had tried many never-failing remedies, but without success. 
On admission to the infirmary various tentative measures were tried which 
only had a temporary beneficial effect, which lasted as long as the 
food was of an easily digestible nature. One meal of the ordinary dog 
biscuit would cause a return of the trouble directly. After seven weeks of 
this treatment, as no permanent improvement had taken place, I decided on 
the radical cure, namely, amputation of the everted bowel. All antiseptic 
precautions having been taken, and with the aid of an anesthetic I inserted 
four or five interrupted sutures from the lumen of the bowel, thus securing it 
tothe anal ring. I then removed the everted portion, which was fully 3 inches 
in length. There was no hemorrhage to speak of, and after the first twenty- 
four hours the patient commenced to make a steady but good recovery. 
Twenty-one days after the operation the dog returned to its owner com- 
pletely cured, and until I lost sight of him, a few months afterwards, there 
was no trace of recurrence. 





Translations and Extracts. 
LATHYRISM IN CENTRAL INDIA. 


Ow1nc to the prevalence of lathyrism in the Central Provinces of India, 
Major Buchanan, I.M.S., and Mr. Stockman, M.R.C.V.S., late Professor 
of Pathology in the Edinburgh Veterinary School, have been appointed to 
inquire into the cause and prevention of this disease. The malady is re- 
garded as arising from the consumption of large quantities of the food 
grain known as Lathyrus sativus, or teora, when not prepared in such a 
way as to eliminate the poisonous principle which this material is believed 
to contain. The clinical features of a typical case are as follows: During 
about two or three months previous to the onset of the symptoms the 
patient has been living almost exclusively upon teora, which has been made 
into cakes and cooked, but not boiled. Then for a few days he feels weak 
and drowsy, with pains in the legs and occasional cramps in the calves. 
Suddenly, whilst at work, he falls, and finds he is unable to rise. After 
this he is confined to bed for a month or two, and stops eating teora. The 
arms are not affected, and there is no loss of sensation, but the lower ex- 
tremities are paralysed, and in severe cases there is loss of control over the 
sphincters and loss of sexual power. The condition of the leg muscles is 
one of marked spasticity ; the knee-jerks are exaggerated, ankle clonus is 
obtained, and, when the patient stands for a few minutes without the aid 
of sticks, clonic spasms occur in the legs. There is also rigidity of the 
muscles of the spine, so that when sitting down the patient is unable to 
turn the upper part of his body round. Improvement is slow but gradual, 
whether treatment is adopted or not. There is no fever, and little or no 
muscular atrophy. Males appear to be more susceptible to the disease 
than females. As to the causation of the disease, although some authorities 
appear to hold a contrary view, there seems to be a strong presumption in 
favour of the opinion that teora-eating is responsible for it. But, even if 
this be granted, there are many other points which require a good deal of 
investigation. Two varieties of teora are grown—a large and a small ; and 
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it has not been settled whether the former or the latter, or both, are to be held 
responsible for the mischief. Again, it is thought by some that the con- 
dition of the soil in which it is grown and the condition of the grain when 
made into food (for example, if it be old and weevil-eaten) are important 
factors. And, further, though in typical cases of paralysis teora has formed 
the staple or sole diet, the question of the incidence of the disease when 
the teora has been mixed with other food grains is not yet settled. Still 
more interesting is the question whether exposure to dry heat, boiling, or 
soaking in water remove its poisonous properties. Upon this point there 
is a certain amount of evidence which suggests that the toxic substance is 
a volatile alkaloid, but animal experiments made with extracts of the seeds 
are, so far, inconclusive. The reported cases in which teora-feeding has 
affected cattle, producing paralysis of the hind quarters, are also deserving 
of investigation. In sending us the outline of the scheme upon which his 
inquiry is to be conducted, Major Buchanan asks us to make it known that 
he will be glad to receive additional information and suggestions upon the 
subject, and wishes us to state, for the use of any who would like to corre- 
spond with him, that his address will be—care of Messrs. Grindley, Groom, 
and Company, Bombay. 


(British Medical Journal, Jan. 24th, 1903. 


[The pathology of this disease in horses is fully entered into in ‘Williams’ 
Principles and Practice of Veterinary Medicine.” ] 





EPIZOOTIC OF “SURRA” AMONGST HORSES, MULES, AND 
OXEN IN THE MAURITIUS. 


AN epizootic, which has been recognised as Indian “surra,” has existed in 
the Mauritius since April last. The mortality has been very great, being 
estimated at from 75 to 80 percent. The cultivation of the sugar cane 
has been seriously interfered with this year, and unless the disease is 
checked the crop of next is in danger. 

The Local Government have, we learn, decided to apply for the services 
of Dr. Edington from the Cape of Good Hope. 


(Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, Dec. 15th, 1902.) 





USE OF CARBONATE OF LITHIUM FOR THE REMOVAL OF 
PICRIC ACID STAINS. 


One of the great drawbacks to the therapeutic use of picric acid is the 
yellow stain it leaves. According to Sabatier this is easily removed by a 
10 per cent. solution of carbonate or benzoate of lithium. Only a small 
quantity of the solution is required. These salts are worth from 30 to 40 
francs a kilogramme. The solution of the carbonate remains active for a 
long time. 

(Bulletin de Therapeutique, 23rd Nov. 1902.) 
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VETERINARY STUDENTS IN ITALY. 


Accorpinc to the Bollettino della Publica Instruzione the number of 
veterinary students in Italy was 1203 during the year 1901-1902, viz. :— 
Milan 200, Naples 269, Turin 212, Bologne 199, Pisa 109, Perogia 74, 
Modena 53, Parma 45, Camerino 42. 


(Recueil de Médecine Vétérinaire, Dec. 15th, 1902.) 





CONTRIBUTION TO THE STUDY OF INFECTIONS CAUSED 
BY THE BACTERIUM COLI COMMUNIS IN THE CALF. 


BY M. BAER. 


ZsCHOKKE and Hess have noted a series of complications resulting from 
coli bacillosis, viz., blindness, .cerebro-spinal meningitis, pleurisy, peri- 
tonitis, &c.; and M. Baer has made the following interesting additional 
observations. 

1. Cataract.—A serious outbreak of disease amongst the calves on a 
large farm near Zurich took place, and the body of one that had just died 
was sent to the Veterinary School of that town for examination. The calf, 
which was in good condition, was fourteen days old. Rigor mortis existed, 
and there were no signs of decomposition. There were no alterations of 
the umbilicus or contents of the abdomen, except that the spleen was 
nearly three times its normal size. The pleurz were studded with a number 
of hemorrhagic patches, also the pericardium. 

There was a double crystalline cataract, “ z.e., anterior and posterior,” 
in both lenses, which was at first supposed to be congenital, but this turned 
out not to be the case. 

As there was nothing to account for death, a bacteriological examination 
was made, and from the liver, kidney, and crystalline lenses organisms re- 
sembling the Bacterium coli communis were obtained, which proved by 
culture to be the case notably with those from the lens. There not being 
a calf available, M. Baer was obliged to use rabbits. One cc. of culture 
in bouillon was injected into the peritoneum, the animal died in eighteen 
hours, with well-marked peritonitis, the exudate being rich in Bacterium 
coli, One minim of the culture from agar injected into the anterior 
chamber of the eye caused intense panophthalmia. It was therefore pre- 
sumed that the cause of death was due to the Bacterium coli, which had a 
specially virulent action. In this subject it is remarkable that the serous 
membranes were intact, whereas usually they are greatly involved. 

2. Lcterus in the Caif—The author has frequently noticed icterus in 
specimens sent to him from the slaughter-houses. They are of a yellow or 
even green colour, but the structure of the tissues is not altered. The 
usual causes of icterus are lesions of the bile duct, inflammation of the 
duodenum, parasites, and gall stones, also during the course of certain 
diseases, notably again typhoid fever; none of these causes, however, 
existed with the calves in question. 

In the body of the calf examined the cord was much engorged, being 
14 inches in diameter. The umbilical vein was filled with a purulent 
material that completely blocked it up to the portal vein. The hepatic 
ramifications of the portal vein were blocked with thrombi, causing them 
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to be greatly distended, but the liver did not show any of the lesions that 
might reasonably be suspected, such as patches of necrosis, it was of a deep 
orange colour. 

The capsular ligament of the hock joint was distended with a turbid 
yellow fluid, containing a number of small clots of fibrine, and in several 
isolated points the cartilage was deeply congested. The lungs, heart, 
kidneys, and other organs presented no abnormal appearances. On 
bacteriological examination large numbers of Bacterium coli B. were found 
in the fluid from the back. Cultures of twenty-four hours on agar were 
very virulent ; a mouse inoculated subcutaneously died in thirty-six hours, 
and a rabbit inoculated intravenously with 1 cc. in six hours. 

In the mouse there was only a slight amount of cedema at the point of 
inoculation. The rabbit was the same, but material from the organs of 
both were full of Bacterium colt. 


(Schweizer Archiv, October 1902). 





DRENCHING APPARATUS FOR THE HORSE. 
BY M. SALESSES, OF SAINT CLAR (GERS), GASCONY, FRANCE. 


THE apparatus completely closes the mouth and permits fluids to be 
administered with the greatest ease and certainty of not spilling any. 
Essentially it consists of two flexible 
bands joined at the extremities by 
springs. By this means pressure is 
exercised in an upward direction on 
the upper and lower lip. In front 
the springs are joined by clamps 
which bring the lips tightly together. 

When applied a head collar a is 
first put on, so as to immobilise the 
jaws, then, according to the size of 
the mouth, the flexible bands are 
adjusted to the requisite length by 
means of the buckle 4, which is fixed 
to the check strap of the head collar. 
The clamps which run on the lower 
band are then adjusted, first the 
central one A on the middle portion 
of the upper band, which is stretched 
out by the middle and index fingers 
of the left hand, and drawn forward ; 
it is fitted into the arm of the clamp, 


niall oe ae which is held in the right hand. The 


screw is then tightened up and the 
centre part of the lips brought to- 
gether. The side clamps, B, C, D, 
which are furnished with catches, are then fastened, two or three on each 
side, depending on the size of the mouth, but before the last a metal tube 
is put into the left angle of the lips, the last clamp being then fastened. 
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An indiarubber tube is slipped over the end of the metal one, and either a 
syringe or funnel adjusted to its other one, and the liquid either injected 
or gravitated into the mouth, which is completely closed. 

The apparatus has been largely used in France, and has been highly 
reported on from the Government Stallion Depdt at Tarbes. It is 
manufactured by Renault & Cie, 26 Rue du Roi de Sicile, Paris, price 
go francs. 

(Recueil de Médicine Vétérinaire, 15th Dec. 1902.) 





PARALYSIS OF THE CRURAL NERVE AS A SEQUEL TO 
AZOTURIA. 


BY E. E. MARTIN, VETERINARY-CAPTAIN, A.V.D. SCHOOL, ALDERSHOT, 


THE patient was a roan gelding, eight years old, a waggon horse of the 
Army Service Corps. I was away at the time of the admission of the case 
to hospital, and my work was being done by Veterinary-Captain Wright, 
to whom I am indebted for the following notes of the case up to the 
time I returned, and took over charge again :— 


Oct. 21. Roam gelding, just in from a short journey, admitted 2 p.m., 
with symptoms of colic and paralysis behind. Aloes 5 
drachms, given in bolus. Fomentations to loins and 
abdomen. 

6 p.m.—Patient down and very restless; temperature 102°. 
Catheter passed, and two pints of very dark urine, with 
peculiar smell drawn off. Draught of chloral hydrate given. 
Excessive thirst is a prominent sympton. 

22. Still down and very uneasy. 
5 p-m.—Easier. 
23. Unable to get up but quiet. 
24. 12 noon.—Got up for a short time and put in slings, but was 
found very restless so was let down. 
25. Got up for a short time and walked about box. 
26. Doing well. 
28. Gentle exercise. 

Nov. 5. Turned out in paddock for a few hours daily. 

15. Improving in general condition, but lameness in near hind 
apparent ; muscles about the stifle are wasting. 
24. No improvement. 


On December 1st I took over charge. The case puzzled me a good 
deal ; by this time the wasting of the muscles in front of the femur was 
excessive, and very little weight could be placed on the limb. The diffi- 
culty in progression did not appear to be due to any pain in the part, but 
more from an inability to fix the stifle. The local nature of the atrophy 
was very marked, the muscles on top and behind the quarter were not 
altered in shape. The part affected was the group of muscles commonly 
classed together by anatomists as the triceps (or quadriceps) extensor 
cruris. ‘This group it will be remembered consists of the three muscles— 
vastus internus, vastus externus, and rectus femoris. The two former 
extend from the superior extremity of the femur to the patella, one on the 
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inner and the other on the other side. The rectus femoris lies between, 
and in the groove formed by the vastus internus and externus, and extends 
from the ilium, where it is attached just above the acetabulum cup to the 
patella. 

I made a careful rectal examination in the hope of discovering some 
local lesion that would throw some light on the case, but could find 
nothing definite. Veterinary-Major Butler, who kindly saw the case, came 
to the conclusion that it was a nervous paralysis, and referred me to 
Mdller’s surgery, which on page 587 (Dollar’s Translation) contains the 
following paragraph under the heading of “ Paralysis of the Crural Nerve.” 

“ Though paralysis of the crural nerve is not common, yet in animals 
it occurs oftener than is generally believed. Sometimes it accompanies 
hemoglobinemia, sometimes it is produced by strain, by partial rupture 
following on falls, or by violently kicking backwards. I have seen six 
cases in horses drawing heavy loads, and many more as a sequel to 
hemoglobinemia. Its connection with this disease is explained by the 
fact that the crural nerve passes through the ilias-psoas muscle, which 
in hemoglobinzemia seems particularly involved. 

“ Although it is quite possible that myopathic lameness of the rectus 
and vasti muscles occurs in hemoglobinzemia, yet the greater number of 
such cases are probably due to disease of the nerve indicated, because in 
nearly every instance the loss of function and excessive atrophy are 
common to all the muscles attached to the patella and in a similar degree ; 
a condition scarcely to be expected in a purely muscular disease.” 

The crural nerve is formed from the third, fourth, and fifth lumbar 
nerves. It descends between the psoas magnus and parvus, on the 
internal face of the ilium, as far as the common insertion of psoas magnus 
and iliacus to the small internal trochantes of the femur. There it termi- 
nates in a wide tuft of branches destined to the mass of the triceps extensor 
cruris. In this case after trying various treatment for a month with no 
effect, in fact the atrophy and lameness got worse, I applied for a board of 
veterinary officers to consider whether further treatment was desirable. 
They recommended his destruction, which was carried out on the 14th 
January 1903, eleven weeks after admission to hospital. 

Post-mortem examination showed excessive wasting of the triceps 
muscles, what remained of these was very light in colour, due, no doubt, to 
fatty degeneration. This was the only abnormality I could find. The 
psoas muscles were normal. 

I had the enclosed photograph taken a few days before the horse was 
destroyed. It will, I think, show the region affected by the atrophy, also 
the unaltered shape of the other muscles of the quarter. 

This sequel to azoturia seems to be fairly common on the Continent, 
and is perhaps more common in this country than might be supposed, for 
I see Mr. Wild in his ‘“‘ Clinical Notes,” read before the Southern Counties 
Veterinary Medical Association, describes a case almost precisely similar.— 
(See Veterinary Record, January 3rd, 1903, page 421.) In this case the 
animal was turned out for four months in order to give it every chance of 
recovery, and then being found quite useless and in the same state as 
when first turned out, was destroyed. 
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NOTE ON THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HUMAN AND 
AVIAN DIPHTHERIA. 


BY M. C. GUERIN, PASTEUR INSTITUTE, LILLE. 


THE arguments as to the identity and non-identity of human and avian 
diphtheria still remain a vexed question, but the observations I have made 
appear to show that they are not one and the same disease. 

If a specimen of the false membrane from a fowl or pigeon suffering 
from the disease is examined under the microscope, one is at once struck 
with the large number of micro-organisms present, and which probably 
accounts for the divergence of opinions expressed by different writers ; but 
this is not surprising, as a number of organisms will cause false membranes 
in birds when brought in contact with a wounded mucous membrane, but 
they do not cause the yellow fibrous deposit in the pleura, peritoneum, air 
sacs, and evident characteristic of avian diphtheria, which is a generalised 
disease, whereas the so-called specific agents described only produce a 
local affection. 

The method I adopted was to take a small quantity of the yellow 
fibrous exudate, triturate it with distilled water, and place } cc. in the lower 
eyelid of a; oung pigeon. When possible the exudate was taken from an 
air sac, as it was less contaminated with foreign organisms than that from 
the pharynx. In ten to twelve hours after inoculation the oedema caused 
by the liquid took on a yellowish white colour, from the influx of a large 
number of leucocytes the eyelid was half closed, and a profuse flow of 
tears. In most cases the organism was not sufficiently virulent to cause 
death ; but the pigeon was killed in forty-eight hours, and the membrane 
from the lower lid removed ; and, as described, a second pigeon inoculated 
in the eye, the series of cultivations was continued, and after the third or 
fourth passage became virulent enough to kill a young bird in twenty-four 
hours with general septicemia. The organism discovered was always the 
same, and appeared to belong to the group of Pasteurella, described by 
Lignieres. 

As is well known, it is the cause of a number of diseases in the domestic 
animals—equine typhoid, contagious bovine pleuro-pneumonia, septic 
pleuro-pneumonia in calves, pneumo-enteritis in pigs, canine distemper, 
fowl cholera, &c. 

The organism is an immobile coccobacillus, which does not take 
Gram’s stain, does not liquefy gelatine or coagulate milk, the reaction of 
which remains unchanged, does not give off indol or grow on potatoes or 
gelose. Cultivations of some age have a special odour. They are most 
erratic in the degree of virulence they possess. 

From numerous observations I have proved the pigeon to be more 
susceptible than any other species of poultry ; and it has been by repeated 
passages through this bird that the virulency of the organism has been 
increased, so that a 4 of a cc. under the skin or into the peritoneum will 
cause death in 24 to 36 hours. The post-mortem appearances are there of 
an extremely rapid septicaemia. All the tissues and fluids of the body con- 
tain a large number of micro-organisms, but I have never yet seen the 
the appearances that characterise the naturally acquired disease. I have, 
however, produced them by feeding with virulent cultures in bouillon and 
serum, and if the subjects are young, in three or four days a subacute form 
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of septicemia is produced, all the tissues containing a large number of the 
specific organism. If they are older and more resisting, the symptoms 
vary according to the locality of the lesions, which are in every respect 
those of the naturally produced disease. 

When fed on infective material in a few days one or more patches of 
membrane form in the mouth and pharynx, which in some cases are 
eliminated, but in others are centres from which the whole region becomes 
involved. In some cases the lesions extend to the lungs and pleura. In 
the former there are patches of caseous pneumonia, and thick, yellowish 
white false membranes over the pleura, which sometimes entered even into 
the air sacs. In the greater number of cases, in about three weeks the 
liver becomes necrosed in patches, which are at first of a yellow white 
colour, but afterwards become a deep green. 

In a few cases there is peritonitis, with a large quantity of thick exuda- 
tion, and in a few pigeons I have noticed the scapulo-humeral and humero- 
radial arthritis that is so well known to breeders of homing pigeons. 

The excrements are very virulent, and it is easy to isolate the organism 
from them by mixing some up with a small quantity of water and inoculat- 
ing } cc. into the lower eyelid of a pigeon, which is not generally killed. 
The false membrane formed is used to inoculate a second bird, and after 
three or four generations the organism is in a state of purity. 

The virulence of the excrements explains why the ocular form of 
diphtheria is so prevalent amongst poultry, as, besides the chances of direct 
contagion, they inoculate themselves by the habit they have of scratching 
their eyes with their claws, which naturally are contaminated. 

The lesions of the chronic type of the disease can be experimentally re- 
produced in the pigeon by inoculation with attenuated material repeated at 
intervals, and it seems, in order to overcome the natural powers of resist- 
ance to the disease, that the bird must be exposed closely to the contagion 
and for a long period. This takes place in poultry-yards and pigeon-houses, 
where the inhabitants are in contact with the excrement, which, as we have 
demonstrated, is swarming with the specific organism. 

The next question that arises is, Is avian diphtheria communicable to 
man? 

The only authentic observation I am aware of was reported by MM. 
Loie and Ducloux, who saw a child at a farm suffering from pseudo-mem- 
braneous laryngitis, and from which they obtained an organism identical 
with that in the false membranes of fowls on the same farm that were 
attacked with avian diphtheria. A report of this case will be found in 
* Annales de I’Institut Pasteur, 1897,” but to me it would seem to be a coli 
bacillus, a microbe which will develop in false membranes irrespective of 
its source of origin. 

During the three years I have been working at this subject in Northern 
France, I have made numerous observations which have convinced me that 
it is not communicable to man. The sport of cock-fighting is a popular 
one, and they are bred by all classes of labouring people, artisans, &c. in 
their cottages and rooms. This breed of fowls is specially subject to 
diphtheria, and large breeders have told me that their losses amount to 35 
or 40 percent. I have seen these chicks, which are valuable, presenting 
all the usual symptoms of diphtheria, living amongst the family, in front of 
the fire, the children feeding those that were blind out of their hands ; but 
I never could discover or hear of any epidemic amongst these families, such 
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as one would reasonably expect if the disease was contagious. Further- 
more, the fattening of pigeons is an industry in Lille, and children are 
employed in ‘‘ cramming” these birds without any danger, although at least 
10 per cent. have diphtheritic lesions in the mouth and upper air passages. 

Out of seventy-eight cases I have examined I have only twice been able 
to isolate an organism that morphologically resembles that of human 
diphtheria, but was entirely without any toxic properties, and my friend, M. 
Malvoz, of Liége, informs me his experience has been the same. M. Ferré, 
of Bordeaux, states that he has seen in fowls paralysis of the limbs similar 
to that caused by inoculation with human diphtheritic toxins, but this I have 
never observed. 

Before concluding, I would like to make a few remarks on some 
experiments I have been making with a view to curing or preventing this 
disease. In a previous note, Annales de L’ Institut Pasteur, December 
1902, I said that as we were ignorant of the existence of or the method of 
producing a toxin from avine diphtheria it was impossible to prepare a 
certain antitoxin, and for the time being I have given up the idea of 
attempting to cure the disease once it has declared itself. I have, however, 
been endeavouring to prevent it by serum vaccination, and the results have 
been most encouraging. 

The principal is to obtain a serum from the horse by the intravenous 
and intraperitoneal injection of a large quantity of virulent material. This 
serum has the special property of arresting the growth of the organism in 
broth in even very minute quantities—a single drop. 


(Recuetl de Médecine Vétérinaire, 15th January 1903.) 





HA:MOGLOBINURIA IN THE OX IN BELGIUM. 
BY PROFESSOR LIENAUX. 


PROFESSOR LIENAUX states that for some time past he has been of opinion 
that bovine piroplasmosis exists in Belgium, and that on the receipt of the 
news that an outbreak of hematuria had taken place on a large farm, he 
proceeded there and instituted a series of observations as to its infectious 
nature, which has been described by Lignieres. The blood from cases 
affected appeared to be free from the piroplasmosis, or at least he failed to 
discover it. There was, however, a noticeable diminution in the number 
of red blood corpuscles, with only 5*9 of hemoglobin per 100 instead of 
13 per 100, the normal quantity. A heifer was inoculated with this blood 
subcutaneously in the neck. On the fourth day a few piroplasmosa were 
present, and on the fifth they were very numerous, but disappeared during 
the following days. A fully grown cow was inoculated with blood from 
this heifer, and the disease reproduced on the fifth day The temperature 
rose to 41° C. and remained between 41° C. and 405° C. for forty-eight 
hours. The urine was a dark red colour, almost black, very rich in hemo- 
globin but not containing red corpuscles. 

These observations go to prove that bovine hzmaturia in Belgium, “as 
in other countries where it is known,” is connected with the presence of the 
of the Piroplasma bigeminum in the blood. 


(Annals de Médecine Vétérinaire, August 1902.) 
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CUTANEOUS TUBERCULOSIS IN THE CAT. 


BY MM. PETIT AND BASSET. 
Communicated to the Central Veterinary Medical Society, Paris, 8th January 1903. 


At the meeting of the Society on November 13th last, in conjunction with 
M. Coquot, I showed a case of tuberculous ulceration on the face of a cat. 
The pus contained an enormous number of bacilli, and we pointed out the 
danger the owners of animals similarly affected ran. 

During the Christmas vacation a cat and kitten (mother and son) were 
left under my care by a person living at Montreuil sous Bois suffering from 
ulceration of the skin, that it was easy to recognise as tuberculous, and 
along with M. Basset I bring before the Society specimens from both 
animals that were destroyed. 

In the case of the kitten, the ulcers, which were six to eight months old, 
were three in number, situated on the right commissure of the lips, on the 
middle of the lower part of the neck, and over the sternum. They were 
identical in character, round, with a thin pink border, great loss of tissue 
and deep, the flanx of the pit being covered with granulations that were not 
very exuberant, and gave it the appearance of fish skin after being washed. 
The skin on the neck was thickened and inflamed between the ulcer on it 
and the sternum. The retro-pharyngeal and prescapular ganglia were 
hypertrophied, infiltrated, and tuberculous, likewise the tracheo-bronchial. 
The lungs were a mass of miliary tubercles. In the cat the ulceration 
was only about three weeks old, and there was only one patch under the 
chin to the right side, and no doubt the animal had inoculated herself 
scratching with her claws. In both cases the pus, which was constantly 
running from the ulcers, contained large numbers of bacilli. 

The owner informed us that both cats had been in the habit of sleeping 
on the bed of a child. 

The danger to human life from such cases cannot be too strongly 
impressed on both veterinary surgeons and medical men. 


(Bulletine de la Société Centrale de Médecine Vétérinaire, Jan. 8th, 1903.) 





NEIGHING AND EPISTAXIS. 
BY M. CHAPELIER, HOUDAN, SEINE ET OISE, FRANCE. 


M. CHAPELIER reports a case of epistaxis in a strong plethoric entire, who 
neighed and became excited on seeing another horse. The hemorrhage 
was venous, and confined to the anterior part of the left nostril. It was 
only controlled by plugging. 


(Recueil de Médicine Vétérinaire, August 1902.) 





ATROPHY OF THE OPTIC PAPILLA. 
BY M. REMOND, V.S., IOTH HUSSARS, FRENCH ARMY. 


Ir cases of atrophy of the optic papillz are not rare in veterinary practice, 
at all events but little is known about the etiology, and in addition to the 
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traumatic causes mentioned by M. Payron, there are others. On account 
of this I thought it would be interesting to publish this case, as in it the 
atrophy of the papillae was clearly in relationship with the disseminated 
choroiditis. 

A five-year-old mare that was being broken was noticed to be very 
restive, particularly when being mounted, and difficult to guide. 

I examined her eyes on toth January 1901. The right eye was normal 
in volume and degree of tension, the pupil contracted, but dilated regu- 
larly and completely under the influence of atropine. The humors were 
healthy, but the optic papillz very pale and anzmic, and the colour very 
regular and clearly defined. The vessels of both it and the retina were 
most indistinct and contracted, and the /amina cribrosa clearly visible 
throughout the whole extent of the disc. The blanched and anzmic con- 
dition of the papillze could be well seen when compared with that of the 
other eye. 

There also existed in the choroid below the papillze a number of patches 
of disseminated choroiditis of a white and greyish red colour. 

When the left eye was blindfolded it was seen that vision was com- 
pletely lost in the right, as the animal ran up against obstructions placed in 
the way. As there was no complaint made about her at the remount 
depot, I am unable to give any history of the case. 

My friend M. Nicolas kindly made an ophthalmoscopic examination on 
15th January, and confirmed my diagnosis of “ Atrophy of the papillze, with 
atropic disseminated choroiditis.” 

Treatment.—Subcutaneous injections of nitrate of pilocarpine, 20 centi- 
grammes every ten days for two months, and iodide of potassium 20 grammes 
daily for twelve days. 

The mare was again examined on March 22nd, and I noticed that the 
optic disc was quite white, with an entire absence of vessels, and that the 
patches of choroiditis had encroached on the lower border of the papillz. 
These patches appeared to be devoid of pigment, and to be progressing 
along the course of the nerve fibres towards the centre of the papillz. 

The atrophy of the papillae was undoubtedly increasing, also the 
choroiditis, as during the months of January and March the edges of the 
papillze, which when first seen were very regular and clearly marked, had 
become deformed. The movement of pigment in the choroid towards the 
papillze seemed to be due to cedema of the choroid progressing towards the 
papillz and creating a sort of a current in its direction. According to most 
authorities disseminated atrophic choroiditis is a benign affection, which 
does not greatly interfere with the vision, but I consider that this is only so 
when it is limited to this portion only. 

In conclusion, it appears clear that atrophy of the papillze may in certain 
cases take place from primary local inflammation of the choroid, and that 
we should be very careful in giving an opinion about a subject that is 
affected with choroiditis, even if it is only disseminated. 

In the following December a further examination showed that in spite 
of treatment the fundus of the eye had not greatly changed since the 
previous March. There was only a portion of papillary vessels remaining 
of a black colour, apparently bathed in a patch of choroiditis that largely 
encroached on the lower edge of the papillz. 


(Receuil de Médecine Vétérinaire—15th Dec. 1902.) 
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To ouR READERS. 


Being fully aware that a thorough knowledge of all the diseases of Mammary 
Glands is of vital importance to human beings, we have obtained the 
plates and copyright of this admirable work, and Veterinary-Lieut.- 
Colonel Nunn has kindly undertaken its translation into English. We 
published the first portion in June 1902, and shall continue to publish it 
in monthly parts, and afterwards in book form. 





DISEASES OF THE MAMMARY GLAND. 


BY P. LEBLANC, LYONS VETERINARY COLLEGE—TRANSLATED BY VET.-LIEUT.- 
COLONEL NUNN, A.V.D., F.R.C.V.S., ETC, 


(Continued from page 120.) 


In spite of these drawbacks, however, Hess’s classification 
appears to be more scientific than any of the others, for in such a 
matter it is easier to criticise than construct, and an ideal classifica- 
tion has yet to be made. 

Classifications based solely on etiology or pathological anatomy 
are false, and in propounding an ideal one every clinical symptom 
should be taken into consideration. 

At the onset all cases of mastitis are catarrhal, but in a short 
time almost invariably run on into parenchymatous. The line of 
demarcation between the two is entirely artificial, and although no 
doubt there are cases of purely catarrhal mastitis, they are exceed- 
ingly rare. On the other hand, there are great and well-marked 
differences between benign catarrh of the sinus and parenchy- 
matous mastitis. The term parenchymatous mastitis is not a 
happy one, but, being in common use, we are compelled to adopt 
it, but consider it to mean mastitis in which the entire gland, con- 
nective tissue, lacteal ducts, and acini are all involved in a greater 
or lesser degree. 

Mastitis is by some authorities divided into acute and chronic. 
The acute form may be either catarrhal or parenchymatous. In 
some cases only the sinuses and canals are affected, and not the 
gland ; in others the whole organ is involved in the inflammatory 
process, with radical changes in its elements. The following 
classification is therefore proposed :— 

Catarrh of the sinuses and galactopherous canals. 
Acute mastitis | Parenchymatous involving the whole structure of the 
ands. 
Cotanthal or contagious mastitis of Nocard and Mollereau. 
Chronic mastitis Parenchymatous, z.¢. mastitis in the bitch, tuberculous mas- 
titis and induration of the udder in the cow. 


There is also the phlegmonous mastitis of Saint Cyr and Violet, 
but the abscess may be considered as an accidental complication. 
All species of female domesticated animals are subject, but 
usually it is the cow that is attacked. This can be readily under- 
stood when the size of the mammez and their constant state of 
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activity are remembered. The other species are the ewe, goat, 
bitch, and rarest of all the mare and sow. 


ETIOLOGY. 


1. Predisposing Causes —The state of the part at the time when 
the secretion has attained its maximum is most favourable for the 
development of the disease. At this period there is an enormous 
influx of blood into the part, which is swollen, distended, and is 
much more susceptible to the effects of injuries. When this period 
is past, the gland resumes its normal size, becomes soft and 
supple, accommodates itself, and is then not so likely to suffer. 
Injuries comprise blows from the horns and heads of other animals, 
kicks, wounds by pitchforks, bites, butts from the head of the calf 
when sucking, and violence in milking. In all these cases an 
abscess is generally formed. 

Climate, season, and temperature are all factors, also retention 
of the milk, or “ overstocking,” as not only is the prolonged presence 
of it in the sinuses and canals a predisposing cause, but the gland, 
being enlarged, is more liable to injury. Dirty bedding and insani- 
tary cow-houses are also to be taken into consideration.} 

As has been shown by M. Nocard, certain forms of mastitis are 
contagious, and caused by specific micro-organisms. 

2. Lnfection.—N ocard, Bang, Kitt, Hess, and Lucet have demon- 
strated that contagious mastitis is caused—ist, by the organism 
gaining access through the lacteal canal; 2nd, through the current 
of the blood ; and 3rd, through the lymphatic system. The causes 
of contagious mastitis, therefore, can be divided into galactogenous 
and vascular. 

A. Vascular Infection includes infection both by the blood and 
lymphatic vessels, the organism being deposited by this channel in 
the gland, and this is much more likely to occur when it is at its 
greatest activity in full milk. The chief diseases that interest us in 
causing mastitis are those characterised by cutaneous infection, such 
as variola and foot-and-mouth disease. Tuberculous mastitis is no 
doubt derived from internal sources, but it is also conveyed by the 
blood-vessels. Metastatic mastitis, secondary to arthritis and 
metritis, is also conveyed to the part by the vessels. Vascular 
mastitis is, however, nothing like as common as galactogenous. 

B. Galactogenous Infection—M. Nocard first demonstrated the 
presence of pathogenic organisms and the possibility of their enter- 
ing the canal from the exterior; and, as pointed out by Kitt, it 
being constantly moist with milk, is an admirable soil for their 
growth and a direct passage to the sinus, much the same as the 
pharynx to the respiratory and digestive systems. Most authors 
state that, if the teat is disinfected, the milk will be free from 
organisms, but Guillebeau, out of sixteen healthy cows, from which 


1 Jouquan. A probable cause of mammitis in the cow.—Recueil de médécine vétérin- 
aire, 15th August 1892. 
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milk was taken with all antiseptic precautions, found the canal to 
be infected in nine. Zschokke states that the sinus and canal are 
constantly contaminated with micro-organisms in the same manner 
as the mouth, and in six cases out of ten we have in the cow found 
this to be the case. 

The organisms we have found have been the Staphylococcus 
Albus, S. citreus, and S. aureus, generally the latter, but all three 
have been present together. 

Not much importance is attached to their presence, as they have 
not been proved to be pathogenic, but all the same they give food 
for thought. If they are not the immediate agents inducing 
mammitis, their association with it may cause the disease to assume 
an aggravated form, and, furthermore, they may be the determining 
cause of an abscess. 

Normally the sinus is the habitat of a large number of various 
sorts of micro-organisms. 

The following have by actual experiment been proved to cause 
mammitis. 

Nocard and Mollereau have isolated a streptococcus which has 
been also recognised by Bang, Kitt, Hess, Borgeand, Guillebeau, 
Zschokke, and others, the pathogenic action of which has been 
proved. MM. Hess and Guillebeau have isolated in the various in- 
flammatory diseases of the udder those shown in the following 
table :— 


Canitinn liquefied, P , Staphylococcus mastitis. 


{ Culture on potato—poor, white, 
pale yellow, or brown, 

Culture on potato—poor, white 
or ochre yellow, 


} Galactococcus versicolor. 


; Galactococcus fulvus. 
Gelatine not 


liquefied { Culture on potato—rich, white, Galactococcus albus. 
" ; Potato culture—barren, : Streptococcus mastitis spora- 
dice. 


Streptococcus mastitis conta- 
giosa—Nocard & Mollereau. 





. 


¢+wv(F luid media not ( Gelatine cultivation not ( Bacillus Guillebeau. 
S3s consolidated in filaments, P a. (Frendenreich.) 
3.3 (Gallertig). Gelatine cultivation in} Bacillus Guillebeau. 
o =x filaments, . ‘ 6. (Frendenreich.) 


Gas developed by the ad-) Will not — on gela- ) Bacillus Guillebeau. 
dition of sugar, F tine, , c. (Frendenreich.) 


Gelatine liquefied and coloured a hain — after 


‘er | Chlorobacterium lactis. 
agitation, 


These authors have experimentally reproduced in the goat all 
the various forms of mastitis met with in actual practice, viz., 
catarrhal and parenchymatous and the various complications 
following on it, with Nocard’s streptococcus. Thinking that 
other pathogenic micro-organisms also gave rise to inflammatory 
diseases, they continued their researches and caused bovine catarrh 
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with the streptococcus of erysipelas, the S. cereus flavus, and the 
bacillus of Friedlander. The organism of pneumo-enteritis of the 
pig caused violent parenchymatous mastitis. The most dangerous 
of all appears to be the Bacillus Gutllebeau. 

Nencki has studied the action of the Streptococcus pyogenus 
and the microbe of scarlatina, and by direct inoculation into the 
sinus has caused an acute catarrh that quickly becomes chronic ; 
the organisms injected into the gland retaining their virulency for 
several months. The other organisms studied by Kitt, viz., fowl 
cholera, blue milk, Oditum Jactis, and Artrococcus lactis, do not 
appear capable of causing injury. 

Jensen, in some recent researches, comes to the conclusion that 
the various forms of mastitis are caused by three distinct groups 
of organisms :— 


1. Streptococci, causing the contagious mastitis of Nocard. 

2. Staphylococci, causing parenchymatous mastitis. 

3. Various bacteria, causing spontaneous mastitis followed by 
necrosis and abscess. 


From Jensen’s numerous experiments it would appear that 
experimentally the number of agents capable of causing mastitis 
is legion, but there are grave doubts if this is the case in actual 
practice. 

Parasites attacking the mammez find entrance through the teat 
and the canal. In the human being it has been proved that actzno- 
mycosis of the breast is of thoracic origin, the parasite invading 
the mammez from the pleural cavity or sub-mammary tissue. In 
the domestic animals the same source of origin cannot be proved, 
and in the absence of all lesions in other organs it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the point of invasion is the teat. 

The same applies to Botryomycosis, which invades the mamme 
in a similar way as it does the cut end of the spermatic cord. 

Pathclogy—Actual experiment has clearly shown that various 
microbes cause mastitis. Hock caused severe inflammation of the 
mammz in seven cows by sprinkling the ground with a virulent 
culture ten days before they were placed on it. The inflammation 
ran such a violent course that in fourteen days three of the cows 
were dead. Active treatment saved the lives of the other four, but 
the udder remained indurated and did not regain its functional 
activity. 

Kitt has produced similar results by the direct application of a 
virulent culture to the teat. 

The period of inoculation is short. Kitt inoculated the teat of 
a cow with a virulent culture, and in forty-eight hours three of the 
quarters were hard, swollen, and painful, the milk being abnormal. 
If the virus is introduced directly into the sinus the incubative 
period is shorter still. The same author injected a virulent culture 


1 Hock. Wochensch. fiir Thierheilk. No. 34-24. 
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F1G. 9.—Transverse section of a group of lacteal canals, show- 
ing the granulations that have replaced the epithelium. 
C, lacteal canal; E, granulations replacing the epithe- 
lium ; I, peripheric infiltration of leucocytes. 





F1G. 10,—Section showing a series of lacteal ducts very much 
dilated, and without any trace of epithelium remaining. 
Low power. C, lacteal ducts ; D, trabeculz, 
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11.—Longitudinal section of a lacteal duct, highly mag- 
nified. C, lumen of the duct; E, granulations displacing 
epithelium; G, lymph cells blocking up the canals ; 
I, peripheric infiltration of leucocytes; P, thickened 


canal wall; P', band blocking up the canal. 
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F1G. 12.—Lobule showing dilatation of acini. Low power. 
A, dilated acini; C, interstitial connective tissue; F, wall 
of lobule. 





Fic. 13.—Gangrenous mastitis of the goat. Low power. 
A, acini; P, wall of lobule; P?, wall of acini; D, small 
abscess. 











Fic, 14.—Gangrenous mastitis, ewe. High power. A, acini; 
P, wall of acini somewhat infiltrated, 





Fic. 15.—Acini in which the epithelium is detached from the wall and 
mingled with the leucocytes. Two acini are in communication in 
which an abscess is in process of formation (mastitis, cow), High 
power. A, acini; E, desquamated epithelium and leucucytes : 
I, peripheric infiltration ; P, ruptured wall of acini. 
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in distilled water, and in four and a half hours after there was 
tumefaction of the gland with alteration in the milk.? 

The most marked and earliest symptom at the commencement 
of an attack of mastitis is coagulation of the milk in the sinus. 
Chemical analysis has shown that there is a diminution in the 
quantity of sugar, and an increase in fats and albumen. The 
chlorides are increased at the expense of the phosphates. 

The specific action of the micro-organisms has also been 
studied. 

Streptococcus mastidides sporadice increases the miscibility of the 
milk in water and albumen, diminishes the quantity of fat and 
sugar, and gives it an acid reaction. 

Bacillus Guillebeau A. changes hydrate of carbon into alcohol, 
and forms lactic and acetic acids and hydrogen. 

Bacillus Guillebeau C. causes sugar to ferment, forms ethylic 
alcohol, acetic and carbonic acid, and hydrogen. 

In sparodic parenchymatous mastitis the milk is of a dirty yellow 
colour, and contains flocculi, sugar is diminished, the fat and 
albumen remain normal, the quantity of ash is diminished, also phos- 
phorus, lime, and potash. The chlorides and soda are increased. 

In mucous catarrh the milk is thickened with the discharge, and 
there are variations in the amount of sugar, phosphorus, potash, 
chlorides, and soda.” 

The membrane is also affected, the organisms having a suitable 
soil ; this is frequently intensified by the presence of Staphlococcus 
pyogenus, &c. 

Alteration of the milk is always seen in cases of mastitis, but 
the course the inflammation runs depends on the nature of the in- 
fective organism, in some cases there being suppuration, and in 
others hyperplasia of the connective tissue, which causes hyper- 
trophy of the gland. In process of time the exudate is absorbed, 
the connective tissue becomes thickened and fibrous, and the whole 
gland indurated. In cases in which mammary abscesses form, it is 
not necessary that such should at once take place. It may be a 
considerable time after the primary attack. Indeed, cases are 
known where it has not appeared till after the cow has gone dry 
and come into milk again ; however, it is always a sequel to the first 
exciting cause. 

If pathogenic organisms remain in the sinus or canal, although 
there may be no evidence of their presence, a very slight provoking 
cause, such as a blow, or the natural congestion of the gland on 
calving, is sufficient to arouse their activity. 


PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY.® 
The pathology of mastitis has not been well studied in either 


1 Kitt. Mitteilungen ueber mastitis. —Monatsh. f. nach Thierheilk. ii. S. 21-24. 
2 Hess, Schafer, Bondzinski, Landwirth Jahrbuch der Schweiz. 4 Bd. S. 45. 
3 Leblanc. The Pathological Anatomy of Mammitis. Bulletine de la Soc. des. sc. 


vet. 1900, page 165. 
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human or veterinary medicine. The researches of Nocard and 
Mollereau with milch cows, and the former on ewes, are entirely 
experimental. 

In 1885 Mathis published a paper on the subject, and he is the 
first to give a description of the microscopical appearances of 
parenchymatous mastitis. 

Foreign professional literature is equally silent on the subject, 
and the only author we know who has touched on it is Kitt. 

This may no doubt be accounted for by the difficulty in obtain- 
ing specimens, as the disease is not usually fatal, and it is only by 
accident that such can be obtained. Even then the alterations are so 
great that they give but little clue as to what they would be in its 
earlier stages, and the history of the cow and clinical symptoms 
are unknown. 

For several years past we have been fortunate enough to have 
had a number of cases that we have been able to follow out, and 
compare the post-mortem appearances with the symptoms observed 
during life in the ewe, goat, bitch, and cow. 

What first strikes one in making a microscopic examination is 
the great development of the connective tissue. In places the 
glandular structure is converted into fibrous tissue, although in 
others there is only thickening of the walls of the acini. 

Subacute forms of mastitis are usually interstitial ; under the 
microscope it will be seen that the lacteal canals are greatly altered ; 
in many the epithelium being stripped off, and in its place luxuri- 
ant granulations, which are arranged in concentric rings, gradually 
obliterating the lumen.—(Fig. 9.) 

The walls of the canals are considerably hypertrophied and 
fibrous, not only in the larger but in the minute ramifications, and 
even the intralobular canaliculi. 

The infiltration into the canal walls extends up to their termina- 
tion and into the acini, and it is shown that this is the point of 
commencement of the initial inflammation, as the maximum amount 
of such infiltration is at their periphery. 

The epithelium of the acini is partly destroyed, blocking up the 
lumen ; peripheric infiltration completes this destruction by enlarging 
the walls and obliterating the channel. The choked-up acini 
become unrecognisable, and the lobule is transformed into a mass 
of connective tissue rich in cells, but in which it is impossible to 
trace out any of the epithelium, which is replaced by fibrous tissue, 
or the infiltration gradually disappears. 

In some instances the acini are not altogether obliterated, but 
the newly-formed connective tissue in the ducts causes adhesions of 
the walls, which block them up.—(Fig. 11.) 

This obstruction causes dilatation of the acini, with which the 
ducts are connected.—_(Fig. 12—Fig. 10.) 

From our study of the pathology of the disease, and knowing 


1 Kitt. Anomalein der Milchdriise, page 231. 
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that the greatest amount of infiltration is around the periphery of 
the ducts, it would appear that this is the point of departure of the 
inflammatory process. 

If we examine the mammez of a goat or ewe that has died within 
three or four days from the commencement of an attack of gan- 
grenous mammitis, we will find that only the epithelium lining the 
ducts is involved, being detached from the walls and blocking up 
the lumen. In fact the whole glandular structure is reduced to a 
framework of connective tissue, which tissue is greatly infiltrated. 
There is no trace of the epithelial lining membrane, which is com- 
pletely swept away, but the process is so rapid that the connective 
tissue has not got time to participate. 

When the diseased process has reached its maximum the con- 
nective tissue becomes affected and infiltrated, and this is specially 
well marked at those points where the destruction of epithelium is 
greatest.—(Figs. 13 and 14.) 

In such cases, therefore, there can be no doubt but that the 
lesions affecting the epithelium precede those of the connective 
tissue. 

When the progress of the attack is slower, although still com- 
mencing in the epithelium, the connective tissue has more time to 
become involved, and the changes are more marked. 

We will now consider the formation of abscesses, and it may be 
laid down as a general rule that they commence in the acini, and 
can be well studied in a consecutive series of sections. There is 
destruction of the lining epithelium of the ducts and acini, with the 
presence of a large number of leucocytes in the lumen, blocking it 
up and penetrating into the neighbouring ones, so that the lobule is 
gradually transformed into a small abscess, limited by the lobular 
membrane. This is ruptured in its turn, and an abscess of consider- 
able size is formed.—(Fig. 15.) 

It would seem that the development of an abscess never com- 
mences from the connective tissue. 

A practical point that is cleared up by this knowledge of the 
pathology of the disease is that an abscess is always due to a 
previous attack of mammitis, and that it may not appear until 
several weeks or even months afterwards, when all inflammatory 
symptoms have subsided. 


CONTAGIOUS AGALACTIA. 


Contagious agalactia is a constitutional disease peculiar to the 
goat and ewe, complicated with local manifestations in the eye, 
udder, and joints, and on this account it has been classed by 
certain observers as epizootic or rheumatoid arthritis. 

The disease was first described at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century under the name Stornarella, by Metaxa, who con- 
sidered it chronic and contagious, causing mammary catarrh of 
greater or less intensity, with ophthalmia.! 


1 Bournay. L’Agalaxie infectieuse.—Revue vétérinaire, 1896, p. 65. 
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It has also been studied by Zangger (1854), Dinello and Pro- 
vinzano, Brusasco (1871), d’Oreste, Rivolta, Marcone, Hess, Guilie- 
beau, Kitt,) de Rocca Marra, Barthélemy, Schlossleitner, and 
Labat. 

It generally is seen in mountainous regions, especially in the 
Alps, usually making its appearance in the spring. Brusasco, in 
April 1871, noticed an outbreak in which a goat communicated it 
to five ewes; he also was able to reproduce it by inoculating 
healthy animals with milk from a diseased one. 

There can be but little doubt of its contagious nature. M. 
Labat has seen 120 goats out of 307 become infected after a 
diseased animal had been put into the herd, and Carbonel 150 out 
of 960. Schlechter also reported a case in which 220 animals were 
affected in a very short space of time ; and Brusasco considers the 
period of incubation to be from six to twenty days. 

Oreste and Marcone have isolated four distinct organisms. 


A. Rounded or oval, which liquefies gelatine, and also grows on 
agar and in bouillon. The colonies are of a pale yellow 
colour. 

B. Does not liquefy gelatine; grows in milk, serum, bouillon, and 
on agar. The colonies have an oily appearance, easily 
stained with any of the aniline stains. 

C. A very minute micrococcus. Liquefies gelatine. Rapidly 
causes milk to coagulate into a grey clot. 

D. Slightly ovoid micrococcus, growing with an orange colour 
on agar. Easily stained by Gram’s method or any aniline 
stain. 


Separately introduced into the sinus, all these organisms cause 
coagulation of the milk and mastitis, especially D.* 

They are not pathogenic in the rabbit when injected either sub- 
cutaneously or intravenously. 

The septic nature of the synovia obtained from a diseased joint 
has been proved by Leclainche and Bournay, who by injecting it 
into a healthy one in the goat caused well-marked acute arthritis. 

Symptoms—Animals of all ages are attacked, and it does not 
spare males. There may be only arthritis or arthritis and keratitis, 
and unless there is mastitis in such cases a diagnosis is difficult to 
arrive at. The attack may be severe or mild, acute or chronic. 

A. General Symptoms.—There is dullness and loss of appetite, 
lameness, and the animal lags behind the flock. “The fever 
increases, the respirations become accelerated, the pulse frequent, 
the animal ceases feeding and remains down, death taking place 
very quickly ”"—(Bournay). Generally, however, the progress of 
the disease is slow, and the symptoms disappear in about four 
weeks. — (Schlechter). According to Hess and Guillebeau the 

1 Kitt. Ueber infectiose Euterentzundungen bei Ziegen. Monatsh. f. Thierh. 


Bd. v. 28. 
2 Oreste and Marcone. Mal de Sito.—Clinica Veterinaria, 1893, p. 393. 
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temperature varies between 99° and 104° F., the respirations twelve 
to thirty-six, and the pulse 66 to 100! Bournay and Barthélemy 
have observed the disease in a chronic form. 

B. Local Symptoms.—As before said, there are local symptoms 
implicating the mamme, articulation, and eyes. 

1. Mamme.—The gland is attacked with violent parenchymatous 
mastitis, and all the usual symptoms are manifest, viz.—alteration 
in the secretion, swelling, induration of the diseased quarter, great 
pain on pressure, and in such there are two terminations, viz.— 
glandular atrophy and the formation of an abscess. In mild cases 
there may be merely diminution in the quantity of the milk, 
without alteration in its quality, or catarrh with alteration. The 
milk is of a yellow colour, containing flocculi floating about in it, 
its reaction is acid, and it is full of micro-organisms. It is deficient 
in fats, sugar, phosphorus, lime salts, magnesia, and potash salts, 
with increase of chloride of sodium, and sometimes contains 
hzmatine, the curd readily fermenting and decomposing (Hess and 
Guillebeau). 

The affected quarter may be entirely lost, but in mild cases a 
cure may be hoped for in twenty to thirty days. In some cases, 
however, milk is not secreted until the animal again is pregnant. 





Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
FELLOWSHIP EXAMINATION, 13th DECEMBER 1902. 
VETERINARY HYGIENE AND SANITARY SCIENCE, 


1. What daily ration of oats and hay would you allow for a parcels 
cart-horse? What other grain, or mixture of grain, might be substituted 
for oats? Give weights. 

2. What structural arrangements would you recommend for transport 
of horses at sea? 

3. What plan of ventilation would you advise to be used in (a) stables 
with loft over ; (4) stables with no rooms or loft over? 

4. Describe the steps you would take to eradicate and prevent spread 
of cattle plague and pleuro-pneumonia from districts in which two separate 
outbreaks of each disease had occurred. 

What lapse of time would you fix before permitting healthy cattle to 
again inhabit the infected places ? 





PATHOLOGY AND BACTERIOLOGY. 


1. Mention the chief causes of chronic venous congestion of the liver, 
and describe its naked-eye appearance. 

2. Give a definition of a sarcoma. Mention its chief varieties, and 
distinguish between osteo-sarcoma and osteoid-sarcoma. 


1 Hess and Guillebeau. Ueber infectiose agalaxie bei Ziegen, separat abdruck aus 
den Landwirth.—/ahrouch der Schweiz, Bd, vii. S. 324. 
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3. Describe the causal organism of black-leg. 
4. Describe the microscopic and macroscopic appearance of a tongue 
affected with actinomycosis. 





VETERINARY MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 


1. Name the parasites which cause respiratory or intestinal symptoms 
of disease in sheep and cattle, and give details of the treatment you would 
advise. 

2. Describe the local changes which occur in strain of the flexor 
tendons, and give the treatment for a recent case. 

3. State what you know of the cause, symptoms, duration, complica- 
tions, and treatment of influenza. 

4. Give the nature, cause, symptoms, and treatment of “scirrhous 
cord.” 





Legal Hews. 
RAILWAY COMPANY CHARGED WITH CRUELTY. 


BeroreE Dr. C. H. Gatty (Chairman) and other Magistrates, at the East 
Grinstead Petty Sessions, on 3rd February 1903, the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company and two of its officials were summoned 
jointly for alleged cruelty to a bull. Mr. Colam prosecuted for the 
R.S.P.C.A., at whose instance the proceedings were taken ; Mr. A. Austin 
defended. Mr. Colam, in his opening address, stated that on December 3 
a valuable bull was sent by a Mr. Ward, a cattle dealer, from Croydon to 
Horley. On that day a person in the employment of Mrs. Montefiore, of 
Worth Park, went to receive it, but was told it had not arrived. In spite 
of that the poor animal seemed to have reached the siding at Three 
Bridges, where it remained for ten days in a horse box—unable to lie 
down because its head was tied up—without food or water. It was a 
miracle the animal was still alive, but it was owing to its splendid condition 
that it lived through it all, and now it had quite recovered. Evidence was 
then called. William Terry, of Beulahgrove, Croydon, spoke to having 
consigned the bull on December 3 for Mr. Ward to Mr. Mare (Mrs. Monte- 
fiore’s agent) at Horley Station. Edward Baker, farm bailiff, Worth 
Park, said the bull was brought from Three Bridges Station on December 14. 
It never refused food from the first, and recovered. Walter Anthony, also 
in the employment of Mrs. Montefiore, gave evidence of having been told 
at Horley Station on December 3 that no bull had arrived, but that he 
would be informed when it did. Chief Inspector Waugh of the R.S.P.C.A., 
who investigated the matter, said the superintendent of the line, Mr. 
Greenwood, made a statement to the witness respecting the matter. Two 
horse-boxes had been sent to Horley, and thence they went to Three 
Bridges, the depot for horse-boxes. The stationmaster at Horley had 
denied having received a way-bill with reference to the bull. When the 
horse-boxes arrived at Three Bridges they were put into a siding, and 
allowed to remain there from December 3 to the 13th, when it was dis- 
covered that one of the boxes contained the bull. The stationmaster (Mr. 
Tickner) had no actual knowledge the bull was there. It was found, Mr. 
Greenwood stated to the witness, there had been great laxity on the part 
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of the servants of the Company, who had been punished, and the owners 
of the bull had been compensated. The witness had seen the inspector, 
who admitted that it was his duty to examine the horse-boxes with regard 
to the condition and the cleaning of them. But he did not do so in this 
case or would have found out that the bull was there, which he had no 
idea of. Mr. Tickner did not deny responsibility either. Mr. Austin, for 
the defence, said it could easily be seen that where a large Company was 
concerned the consequences of a matter might be most unfortunate, and 
yet there might be no one apparently to blame. It appeared from the 
evidence that at Horley the guard was told to take the horse-boxes to 
Three Bridges, and, at the latter place, Lister (the guard) told the inspector 
(Brooker) the boxes were empty. There was no label on the truck, though 
even if empty it should have had one; and the truck was marked “to be 
cleaned,” and yet, it was admitted, it had not been examined for that 
purpose. It was submitted for the prosecution that the defendants Tickner 
and Brooker, having been negligent servants, were liable. The Magis- 
trates dismissed the case, on the ground that there was no evidence of 
guilty knowledge or intentional cruelty on the part of the defendants.— 
( Zimes.) 





KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


BANKES v. JARVIS.—January 28th, 1903.—Lord Alverstone ; C. J. Wills 
and Channell, J.J. Counsel—G. Warn Drury and E. E. Humphreys. 
Solicitors—Shephard, Bottle, and Cruttenden, Hastings. 


Practice. Counter claim. Person suing as agent or trustee for another. 
Counter claim for damages against principal. Right to set up 
counter claim against claim by agent.—Judicature Act, 1873, s. 24 
(2) (3). 

Appeal from Hastings County Court. The plaintiff in the action, which 
was remitted from the High Court, claimed £50, the balance of purchase- 
money due and payable by the defendant, under the terms of an agreement 
of the 18th May 1go1, by which the plaintiff agreed to sell and the de- 
fendant agreed to buy the business of a Veterinary Surgeon. At the date 
of the agreement the business was being carried on by the plaintiff with the 
assistance of a veterinary surgeon. The business had previously been 
carried on by the plaintiff’s son, who had left England. The plaintiff’s son 
had previously purchased it from the defendant, so that the defendant was 
buying back the business which he had previously sold to the plaintiff’s son. 
The plaintiff’s son had in writing authorised the plaintiff to sell the business, 
and by the agreement of the 18th May she sold the same to the defendant 
for £100, of which £50 was to be paid at once and £50 subsequently. 
The £50 was paid on the signing of the agreement, and the balance of 
450 was the sum now sued for. According to the agreement the balance 
of £50 had become due and payable by the defendant. The defence set 
up was a counter-claim for damages payable, not by the plaintiff personally 
to the defendant, but by the son. The plaintiff’s son originally bought the 
business from the defendant, and in connection with the business the son 
acquired a lease of a house and premises from the defendant, and entered 
into the ordinary covenant with the defendant to indemnify him (the de- 
fendant) against the payment of rent payable by the defendant to the 
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superior landlord, and for the performance of the covenant. It was not 
disputed that the defendant became liable to the superior landlord for 
451 for rent and repairs, and that if the son were plaintiff instead of his 
mother, the defendant would be able to recover £51 on the counter claim 
against the son. ‘This counter-claim, which was for damages, was set up 
as an answer to the plaintiff’s claim. Before the son left England he by 
a document in writing gave his mother (the plaintiff) full authority to 
sell the business whenever she might think fit, and he relinquished all title 
to it. The judge found that the plaintiff was suing as agent or trustee for 
the son, and that although the defendant could set off an ordinary debt or 
demand due from the son to the defendant against the debt payable by the 
defendant to the plaintiff suing as agent for her son, he could not counter- 
claim for damages for breach of a covenant by the son to indemnify. The 
judge gave judgment for the plaintiff for 450, holding that the defendant 
could not set off against the plaintiff’s claim the counter-claim for #51 
damages. The question now was whether the defendant could set up as 
an answer to the claim the defendant’s counter-claim for damages. Held 
that as the plaintiff was bringing the action as agent or trustee for her son, 
and as the defendant had a good counter claim against the son, the de- 
fendant could set up the counter-claim as an answer to the plaintiff’s claim. 
Appeal allowed. 
(Law Times, Feb. 7th, 1903). 


CLAIMING DOGS AT SHOWS. 


CASES REPORTED BY GUY GUILLUM SCCTT, ESQ., BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 





Before Mr. Justice Wright (without a Jury). 
ELLIOT ¥. HARDING COX. 


TuHIs was an action brought by Miss Rose Elliot, of Holme Park, Rother- 
field, Sussex, against Mr. Harding Cox, of Carrisbridge Park, Watford, 
Herts, to recover damages for the wrongful detention of a retriever bitch, 
known as Black Ada, and for an injunction restraining the defendant from 
selling or offering to sell Black Ada, or parting with possession thereof 
otherwise than to the plaintiff. 

Mr. A. T. Lawrence, K.C., and Mr. H. Hansell appeared for Miss 
Elliot, while Mr. Horace Avory, K.C., and Mr. J. Randolph represented 
Mr. Harding Cox. 

The plaintiff's case was that by an agreement in writing made between 
the defendant, by his agent Mr. Cruft, and herself, the defendant agreed to 
sell her the bitch for £25, the contract being contained in the printed 
catalogue of Cruft’s Dog Show, held at the Agricultural Hall on February 
12, 1902, and following days, and in three telegrams which passed between 
the plaintiff and Mr. Cruft on February 14. 

It also appeared that the plaintiff had paid for the dog by cheque on 
February 15, the day after the show, and had received from Mr. Cruft a 
receipt dated February 18. 

The defence set up was that the defendant had stated in a letter to his 
agent that as no deposit had been paid on the sale, and as the retriever 
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had been returned to Cassiobridge with his other dogs, there was no sale, 
and he therefore declined to part with her. : 

Further, he set up that it was a mistake to have catalogued the bitch at 
£25: 
For the plaintiff, Mr. Charles Cruft, who described himself as secretary 
and general director of the International Dog Show, held at the Agri- 
cultural Hall on February 12 and following days, 1902, stated that, on the 
last evening of the show, when Mr. Harding Cox’s kennelman was making 
arrangements to take away the Cassiobridge dogs, he told him that the 
retriever bitch Black Ada had been sold, but that she had not been paid 
for ; the man, however, thought he had better remove her with the other 
dogs. 

By his Lordship.—A dog claimed by a person known to him, but who 
had paid neither a deposit nor the whole of the purchase-money, might be 
handed over. He did not know the plaintiff, and therefore naturally 
allowed Mr. Cox’s kennelman to remove the dog. 

By Mr. Avory.—He admitted writing a letter to Mrs. Elliot on February 
15 or 17, in which occurred the words ‘‘ We never act on telegrams ; the 
sale is never completed unless we receive the full amount of the purchase- 
money.” He had authority to sell a dog during the show, but the contract 
only held good so long as the show was open. One condition in allowing 
the kennelman to remove the dog was that it should be delivered to the 
plaintiff to his order. It was not necessary for any one remoying a dog to 
get an order for removal. In his revised edition of rules regulating an 
appreoching show he had inserted an addition to the following effect :— 
““No dog shall be deemed to have been sold or claimed until the full 
amount had been paid to the secretary of the show.” 

Mr. A. Cantsfield, a clerk in Mr. Cruft’s office at the show, gave cor- 
roborative evidence as regards what passed between his employer and the 
defendant’s kennelman. 

The defendant in giving evidence said that he had no intention of 
cataloguing Black Ada to be sold at £25. Asa matter of fact he was not 
desirous of selling her at all, so he fixed a price he intended to be prohibi- 
tive, £250; if she had been claimed at that price he would have allowed 
her to go. Asked as to the practice obtaining as to the claiming of dogs 
at shows, his experience was they had to be paid for before removal by 
the purchaser, but only during the period of the show. After the close of 
the show he did not look upon any secretary as the exhibitor’s agent, 
either for sale or anything else. Any time during the show a dog might be 
ciaimed, but not be paid for until the end. In conversation some time 
afterwards the plaintiff stated that she thought a mistake had been made 
in cataloguing so valuable a bitch at so low a price. 

By Mr. Lawrence.—He had no recollection of ever having taken away 
from a show a dog he had claimed without having previously paid the pur- 
chase-money. It was certainly the custom to pay all dogs before removal. 

Mr. A. de Beauclerk, of Liverpool, who had acted as assistant secretary 
in connection with Cruft’s Dog Show, admitted that if a man claimed a dog, 
but paid neither deposit nor purchase money, and the day following some 
one else wanted to buy it, and offered to pay cash, he would give the latter 
the preference. He had known cases of dogs being removed without the 
purchase-money being paid. By Mr. Avory.—He would certainly not 
consider a dog claimed by telegram from an unknown person. 

N.S. VOL. VII. 14 
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His Lordship intimated that he had no wish to hear any further 
evidence, although several other witnesses, including Mr. J. Simes, the 
defendant’s secretary, and Shields, his kennelman, were in attendance. 

Mr. Lawrence, for the plaintiff, argued that according to Mr. Cruft’s 
own regulations a specific sale had been effected. There was no previous 
custom to go by, the secretary of the show using his own discretion as to 
allowing the dog to be removed. There was nothing whatever in the 
regulations to show that there was not a dondé fide sale during the period of 
the exhibition, the fact of the addition to the rules governing the coming 
show proving that a regulation dealing with such cases was necessary. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment, said it was clear Mr. Cruft had no 
authority to make any contract after the show, and therefore, in his opinion, 
the plaintiff failed in her case. ‘There was, therefore, judgment for the 
defendant, with costs, the latter to be on the scale as if tried by jury. 

Stay of execution was granted with a view to an appeal. 





THE LAW AS TO DOGS PURCHASED FROM THE HOME 
FOR LOST DOGS, BATTERSEA. 


At the West London Police Court on Tuesday, James Puttick, aged twenty, 
a French polisher, living at Burdett Street, Lambeth, was charged on re- 
mand before Mr. Lane, K.C., with stealing an Irish terrier dog, belong- 
ing to Mr. H. Hardy, a gentleman, residing at 31 Edwardes Square, 
Kensington. 

It appeared that on January 23rd Mr. Hardy bought the dog at the 
Dog’s Home, Battersea, and a few days later the servant lost it while taking 
it out for a walk in Earl’s Court Road. On the day of its disappearance 
Detective-Sergeant Beard, L division, met the prisoner in Kennington 
Road carrying the dog. 

The defendant declared that the dog belonged to his uncle, Mr. Dew, 
of 37 Walnut Tree Walk, who lost it on the 16th, though Mr. Hardy’s ad- 
dress was on the collar. 

A clerk from the Dog’s Home stated that on the 16th the dog was 
seized by the police in the street at Forest Hill, and was taken to the home ; 
and six days later it was sold to Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Lane: What is your authority for selling ? 

Witness : Under the Metropolitan Streets Act we are allowed to sell a 
dog which, after being seized by the police, has been in our possession for 
three days ; in this case the dog was with us six days. 

The Magistrate observed without doubt the dog belonged to Mr. 
Hardy. However, he further remanded the accused on bail for the atten- 
dance of a witness who originally sold the dog to Mr. Dew. 


Note.—30 & 31 Vict. c. 134, s. 18. The Commissioner of Police may 
cause any dog which has remained in the possession of the police 
three clear days without the owner claiming the same and paying 
all expenses incurred by its detention, to be sold or destroyed. 
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L’Hycriéné pu SaBoT DES CHEVAUX DES VILLEsS. By Paul Waldteufel. 
Vétérinaire en Primur 4 |’Ecole Supérieure de Guerre. 66 pages. 27 
figures drawn from Nature. Published by Librarie J. Rothschild. 
Lucien Laveur, Editor. 13 Rue des Saint Peres, Paris. 3 francs. 


Tue author of this little work only claims for it to be “ practical advice to 
horse owners,” and in the small compass of sixty-six pages he gives some 
sound practical advice. He has great faith in the use of tar as a preserva- 
tive of the horse, and at page 47 gives a drawing of a novel method of 
applying it. M. Waldteufel condemns leather soles, and advocates a double 
one joined together at the heels. When applied the sole is doubled over 
and the tar smeared between the two folds, sandwich fashion, and appears 
to soak through the upper one, the lower or ground surface fold being 
waterproof. The author recommends a thin shoe with wide cover, and 
states that in the streets of Paris such shoes have a longer life than thicker 
and narrower ones, the wear at the toe being three times as great as at the 
heels. 

The illustrations, mostly from photographs, are clear and well executed, 
and the type and printing good. We can recommend M. Waldteufel’s little 
book to those of our readers who are conversant with French as well worth 
looking over. 


THE MICROBIEAN DISEASES OF THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS. 3rd edition. 2 
vols., 668 and 645 pages. Paris: Masson & Co., Publishers. By M. 
Ep. Nocarp and E. LECLAINCHE. 


THE first edition of this work was brought out in 1895, followed by a second 
three years later. In this one the whole has been rewritten, and, as the 
authors state, but little of the original text remains. 

The amount of new matter can be judged when the size of the present 
edition is 1300 pages, against 950 of the second, in a single volume, and 
the number of chapters from twenty-nine to forty. The hzmorrhagic sep- 
ticeemias have been divided into sections, the first treating of pasteurellosis, 
typhoid fever of the horse, and equine distemper, the second being devoted 
to swine fever, followed by others on the septiceemias of doubtful nature. 

Chapter II. deals with coli-bacillary affections and the septicaemia of 
ferrets, which formerly was classified amongst the hemorrhagic septiczemias. 

New chapters have been given to fowl cholera, spirillosis of geese, 
Belgian bird plague, South African horse sickness, the various forms of 
pseudo-tuberculosis, granular vaginitis of the cow, bacillar actinomycosis, 
piroplasmosis, and the various trypanosoma, viz., Indian surra, African 
nagana or tsetse fly, Algerian dourine or equine syphilis, and Argentine 
mal de cadera, caseous suppuration, pustular dermatitis, equine ulceration, 
lymphangitis, and the caseous diseases of sheep. 

The third edition of MM. Nocard and Leclainche’s book is as great an 
improvement on the second as that was on the first. The work is a monu- 
mental one, and we trust that some member of the profession will before 
long be found enterprising and public-spirited enough to produce an 
English edition. 
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L’INSTITUT DE VACCIN ANIMAL DE L’ECOLE DE MEDECINE VETERINAIRE 
DE BucHAREST—L/’Origine et l’Identite du Virus Vaccine et Virus 
Variolique les Corpuscules spheriques. Par I. D. PoENARu, Professeur 
de Clinique a l’Ecole Vétérinaire et sous Directeur a I’Institute de 
Vaccin, Bukarest. Published by Nicole N. Voicu, Str. Mihai Voda 
17, Bucharest. 


In this pamphlet of thirty pages M. Poenaru commences by giving a brief 
sketch of the history of vaccination and variolisation. This latter had been 
practised from remote times in China and the far East, and was introduced 
into England from Constantinople. Variolisation, however, was not only 
sometimes dangerous to the individual, but caused centres of contagions 
from which small-pox was spread, and in 1796 was superseded by Jenner’s 
discovery of the immunity given to human beings by means of cow-pox, 
and that the resulting lymph, from the pustule that formed on the arm of 
the human being, retained this property. 

This vaccine was known as humanised vaccine, but had the drawback 
of being impossible to obtain a sufficient quantity on an emergency, such as 
the outbreak of an epidemic of small-pox. Furthermore, both syphilis and 
tuberculosis being said to have been conveyed to healthy persons, anti- 
vaccination societies arose and gave rise to much ill-feeling and discussion, 
and humanised vaccine was abandoned and animal had recourse to. 

M. Poenaru mentions the unfortunate confusion that took place between 
horse-pox and grease. 

He claims to have discovered what he describes as a spherical corpuscle 
which is always present in active vaccine, and which he is of opinion is the 
active agent. He gives a series of observations he has made, and points 
out that this organism is a/ways present, from whichever source the vaccine 
is obtained. ‘There are four well-executed drawings of it, showing the 
differences in it in the lymph from the buffalo calf, horse and cow-pox, and 
variole. 


THE VETERINARY PHARMACOPEIA AND MANUAL OF COMPARATIVE 
THeRAPy. By Messrs. GRESSWELL. Second edition. 457 pp. 
demy 8vo. London: Baillitre, Tindall & Cox, 8 Henrietta Street. 


This book is the joint production of three members of the Gresswell 
family—George Gresswell, M.A., L.R.C.P. & S.E.; Charles Gresswell, 
M.R.C.V.S. ; and Albert Gresswell, M.A., M.D. 

It is the second edition of the work, and for the benefit of those who 
did not happen to see the first edition, we may mention that in it the drugs 
used in veterinary medicine are given alphabetically, and the general plan 
of the work is something like that adopted in Squire’s Companion to the 
British Pharmacopoeia. Each drug is discussed under several headings, 
such as the description, character, mode of preparation (where the drug is 
prepared), tests, therapeutical actions, and doses. 

An innovation has been introduced into this second edition, and one of 
which we cordially approve. In the list of doses for the various domesti- 
cated animals, we find in addition to the usual table giving those for the 
horse, ox, sheep, pig, and dog, the dose also for the human being. The 
authors say— Having regard to the fact that the science of comparative 
posology is in its initial stages, we decided upon introducing into the tables 
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of doses those for human beings. The object of including them is two- 
fold. Special attention is thereby meant to be drawn to the interdepen- 
dence of and connection between the actions of drugs on mankind and 
animals respectively. In addition, they are given so as to form a guide, if 
possible, to the doses for animals, more particularly of course in regard to 
drugs which have not as yet been much used in veterinary practice.” The 
insertion of the doses for human beings is also valuable as showing those 
drugs which have comparatively a greater action on man than on the lower 
animals, and vice versa. 

In prescribing drugs for the domesticated animals we are bound in the 
natural order of things to remain somewhat in the dark as to the ultimate 
action of the various drugs we exhibit. We can only make out the objec- 
tive symptoms presented after the drug has been given, the subjective ones 
being unavailable to us. It is well, therefore, in giving drugs to our patients, 
to err on the safe side as regards the quantity of the medicine given, 
because we are more liable than our medical confréres, for the above reason, 
to set up non-beneficial counteractions. One of the chief points, in the 
opinion of the authors, in prescribing for our patients, is never to give the 
drug in such doses as to do harm—that is, to give small doses rather than 
large, more especially with the stronger medicines. It is quite true that 
heroic remedies are not very often needed. The dose of spiritus ether 
nitrosi seems small at 1 to 3 drachms for the horse 

The book is well got up, well printed and bound, and shows evidences 
of being carefully gone over in its compilation, but contains a few errors— 
for example, on page 263 we find a lotion for a sprain or bruise containing 
liquor plumbi subacetatis and tincture of opium ; and again on page 313 a 
similar lotion for the eye. These drugs, although often mixed together, 
are, strictly speaking, incompatible, and the fact ought to be mentioned in 
a text-book. On page 325 we read that malignant pustule and Texas fever 
are both due to the same virus—a bacteriological error. 

The authors have endeavoured to bring the bring the book up to date 
by the inclusion of such drugs as the following :—disnin, dormiol, sodipin, 
thyroid, formic aldehyde, and tannaform, but we failed to find any men- 
tion of chinosol or barium chloride. The incompatibles of the different 
drugs are, unfortunately we think, not mentioned. 

In conclusion, we may say that all practitioners would do well to provide 
themselves with this book. It will be found of great benefit in the 
pharmacy. 


Ripinc AND Poo Ponies. By T. F. Date, Author ot “The Game of 
Polo,” in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, &c. ; Joint Author of “ Riding 
and Polo” (The Badminton Library). Lawrence and Bullen, 16 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 


The author, who perhaps is better known by his nom de plume of “Stone- 
clink” in the Fiedd and Land and Water, has had a long experience of this 
class of animal both in this country and India, where he was well known as 
an enthusiastic polo player, and master of the “ Queen’s Bays” hounds at 
Sealkote in the Punjab, and his views are entitled to be considered with 


respect. 
Mr. Dale gives a sketch of the evolution of the modern game of polo 
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from the first attempt in England by the officers of the roth Hussars, 
mounted on their chargers, with a billiard ball and some improvised sticks 
made out of broom handles. In the earlier history of polo any sort of 
pony was considered good enough. The game was slow, there was no com- 
bination of players, and off-side unknown. This was all altered, rules made 
up, and the back-handed stroke introduced, when it was found that the 
quickest and handiest mounted side that played up to each other and 
passed the ball could canter round the one composed of individual players 
not working together. The dwarf thoroughbred then came into fashion, 
and with him the Hurlingham rules of measurement. The thoroughbred 
was, however, found not to be handy, and as the demand and local polo 
clubs grew the supply was inadequate. Several noted players imported 
arabs from India, and although intelligent and handy they could not get 
through the dirt, as, to use Mr. Dale’s expression, “the arab is best when 
his feet rattle on the ground. 

Acertain school of breeders maintain that the thoroughbred pony is 
only a “ misfit,” and cannot be bred with certainty. Mr. Dale maintains 
that he can, and proceeds to prove his point. He is strongly in favour of 
an admixture of pony blood from the native stock, which he truly says has 
been greatly neglected, but hopes will be improved by the polo pony and 
various local societies that have been started of late years. The author 
argues that by judicious selection ponies of the requisite height can be bred 
with certainty, and his plea for the admixture of pony blood, “ of which he 
favours the Exmoor,” is that it gives good temper and intelligence, which 
the thoroughbred is deficient in. Although we may not entirely agree with 
Mr. Dale, there is no doubt that his advice is valuable, and the book can 
be read with profit by any one interested in breeding not ponies only, but 
every description of horse. It is well and clearly printed, and illustrated 
with numerous photographs of the various classes of ponies mentioned, 
especially the New Forest, Dartmoor, Exmoor, and Welsh. 


FLEMING’s TExT-BOOK OF OPERATIVE SURGERY. Vol. I., znd edition. 
Revised by Professor MACQUEEN, with numerous new illustrations. 
Baillitre, Tindall and Cox, London. Demy 8vo., ros. net. 


We welcome this new edition of operative surgery, and congratulate 
Professor Macqueen on the skill exhibited in revision and addition. Until 
Fleming brought out his work students and practitioners were very much in 
the dark as regards the technique of the numerous operations on the lower 
animals. In this work no attempt is made to give the methods or 
diagnosis of the various diseases for which the operations may be per 
formed, but a most minute direction is given for the performance of each 
operation. Now in Williams’ Surgery we have the converse—the various 
methods of accurate diagnosis are given, but the technique of the after 
procedure is dealt with in general terms; hence it almost becomes a 
necessity for the reader of Williams to have Fleming at hand. We feel sure 
that surgeons having made their diagnosis in a case for which surgery 
will be necessary cannot have a better guide than the work before us. Not 
only are the instructions for various forms of procedure given, but they are 
accompanied by good illustrations of all the necessary instruments and 
appliances and of the animals im situ. 
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PRACTICAL HINTS FOR TRAVELLERS IN THE NEAR East. By F. A. 
ReyNoLtps Bai, F.R.G.S. Marlborough & Co., 51 Old Bailey, 
London. 


An extremely useful little book for those fortunate men and women 
who have the time and money to spend in travelling is the work under 
under review. It is full of valuable hints, some of which we knew our- 
selves when travelling and found to be of much use. Within its boards 
will be found chapters on baggage, insurance, hotels, maps, mosquitoes, 
thirst, medicine, sea-sickness, passports, &c. &c.; hints on Morocco, 
Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, &c. &c. No one should think of going any- 
where on the Continent without first making a careful study of this work. 


CHIRURGIE DU PIED DES ANIMAUX DomEsTIQUES. By J. Bournay and J. 
Sendrail, Professeurs a l’Ecole Vétérinaire de Toulouse. Paris: J. B. 
Bailliere et Fils, 19 Rue Hautefeuelle, Boulevard Saint Germain. 
492 pages. 135 illustrations in Text. Price 5 francs. 


Tuis work is the 23rd volume of M. Cadeac’s Encyclopedie Vétérinaire, and 
has been somewhat delayed in its appearance owing to the lamented death 
of M. Bournay on 26th October 1901, the work of completion being thrown 
on M. Sendrail. The subject-matter is confined to diseases of the feet, not 
to shoeing, to which a separate volume is devoted (Vol. vii., Marechalerie, 
by M. Thary), and the authors deal with those conditions of the feet in the 
ox, sheep, goat, and pig. To the ox a separate chapter by M. Leblanc is 
given, it being an important matter in France, in the southern part of which 
country oxen are largely used for draught purposes. The first chapter is a 
consideration of the general pathological anatomy of the part, with 
symptoms, means of diagnosis, and treatment. The subject of Encastelure, 
or contraction and atrophy of the heels, is considered in detail, while the 
various methods of mechanically widening the foot that are used on the 
Continent are discussed at length, with drawings of the various special 
forms of apparatus that are used, also of shoes, both jointed and plain. 
The authors also give very clear and explicit directions, with illustrations, 
for the performance of two operations not commonly practised in England, 
viz., the oblation of ossified lateral cartilages, and the opening of the third 
phalanx in cases of necrosis of the tendon or articulation arising from 
puncture of the sole. With regard to the first, the authors recommend 
Bayer’s flap for exploring the part, and Lafone’s if only removing a portion 
of the cartilage. ‘The book is got up in conformity with the others of the 
series, and the illustrations are clear and well executed. Of course Con- 
tinental shoeing differs from English, but there is much useful information 
given on many points. 


To those about to emigrate to South Africa we would strongly advise a 
perusal of the Agricultural Journal of the Cape of Good Hope for January, 
which they will find full of useful information. 


The January Bulletin of the John Hopkins Hospital contains some 
specially interesting articles, particularly those on the Relations between the 
Lymphatic and the Connective Tissue, by Professor W. G. MacCallum, and 
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a Study of the Reticular supporting Network in Neoplasms, as stained by 
Mallory’s Method, by Professor Paul G. Wooley, B.S., M.D. 


The tenth volume of the John Hopkins Hospital Reports contains much 
valuable original matter. 





CANINE HOBBLES. 
SUGGESTED BY DR. CECIL FRENCH, D.V.S. 


TueEseE hobbles are constructed on a plan adapted to canine and feline 
purposes. The main feature is their self-locking action. A swinging cam 
is suspended in a frame, through which the control rope passes. The 
frame is supplied with a screw clamp, by means of which it is attachable to 
and removable from any table at will. One set of four large and one set 
of four small noose leg-bands are provided. These will fit any sized 
animal, and are connected to the control-ropes by steel snaps. Should 
the operator wish to tighten the control-ropes, he does so by merely pulling 
on them, and the moment he lets go they are firmly clinched by the cam. 
The animal can be quickly released from the control position at any 
moment by simply holding back the handle bars, by which the cam is 
prevented from clinching, and allow free passage of the rope. 

The above is manufactured by Messrs. Arnold and Sons, West Smith- 
field, London, whose name is sufficient guarantee of good workmanship. 





CANINE MOUTH SPECULUM. 
SUGGESTED BY DR. CECIL FRENCH, D.V.S. 


I BELIEVE this will be found to be a very practicable instrument of its kind. 
It is constructed on the same principle as the Wingrave mouth-gag for - 
human surgery. 

In devising a mouth speculum one must keep one essential object in 
view ; as far as possible no parts of the instrument must be allowed to 
interfere with free access to the entire buccal cavity. 

Speculums which consist of spreading horizontal bars supported by 
perpendicular bars, defeat in large measure the object at which they aim. 
The perpendicular bars, which must necessarily find position immediately 
posterior to the canine teeth, offer an undesirable obstruction to lateral 
passage of instruments and fingers of the operator. I have always found 
this objection a very decided one when operating for ranula, for instance. 

In my speculum the perpendicular bar finds position well back of the 
angle of the mouth, where it is entirely out of the way. This instrument is 
very light and strong, can be adjusted to meet the requirements of any 
sized mouth, and has the great merit of being self-expanding. 

The parts consist of two stationary horizontal side bars on each side, 
into which two oval, curved perpendicular parallel bars are fastened ; two 
sliding horizontal side bars run on the perpendicular ones. They are 
spread by the action of two spiral springs. Upper and lower cross-bars 
are attachable to the ends of the side-bars at varying distances, being pro- 
vided with several holes for this purpose. This permits of adjustment to 
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mouths of any width. Screws provided with loops join the cross-bars and 
side-bars together. Straps are attached to the screw loops to keep the 
speculum in place. Attached to either end of one cross-bar is a swinging 
D (not shown in the illustration), which engages the other cross-bar to 
keep the speculum closed while introducing it within the mouth. 

The instrument is manipulated as follows :—After it has been intro- 
duced within the mouth, the cross-bars being placed immediately behind 
the canine teeth, it is buckled securely to the upper and lower jaws by 
means of the straps. ‘The swinging D’s are then displaced. This releases 
the sliding bars, which thereupon expand automatically. In large animals 
possessed of much mandibular power it is sometimes necessary to assist in 
the opening by gently forcing the jaws apart. To remove the instrument 
from the mouth it is necessary only to unbuckle the straps and dislocate it. 

To bring the cross-bars into approximation, equal pressure must be 
exerted both upon them and the far extremities of the sliding horizontal 
bars, in order to overcome the binding action of the curved, oval perpendi- 
cular bars, upon which the whole action of the expansion depends. 

The above is manufactured by Messrs. Arnold and Sons, West Smith 
field, London, whose name is sufficient guarantee of good workmanship. 





NEW SUTURE THIMBLE. 





Sir—I think there will be general agreement that there is no suture 
needle-holder to be compared with the human finger and thumb, for being 
handy and reliable in holding and directing the needle in the required 
direction. Also, beyond compare in regard to leaving hold quickly, and 
Thus leaving the needle iw stu when the animal kicks. 

The only thing there has ever been any need for is a thimble or some- 
thing of that sort, to enable the operator to give a quick decided push with 
sufficient force to ensure the needle being sent through at once, and thus 
save pain and irritation to the animal, and give little or no cause for him to 
rebel or kick at the operator. Over six years ago I had a thimble made 
locally, which I have used regularly ever since, and which has always given 
me great satisfaction in using. If tried, I am sure it will be approved of. 

I have authorised Messrs Arnold and Sons, London, to have it pro- 


duced for sale. Joun Cameron, V.S., 
Berwick-on-Tweed. 





Military Motes. 


WE publish the new regulations regarding officers’ chargers which may be 
of interest to our military readers. 
N.S. VOL. VIL. 15 
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As far as A.V.D. officers are concerned, it appears that they have 
their choice of using their own horses, or obtaining a Government one. 
Vide paragraph 608. 

How article 903 will work in practice time only will show. Up to 
now Officers have been allowed to hunt their second chargers. Under the 
present regulations he must take and keep two Government ones. Possibly 
they may be good hunters, but on the other hand they may not be, and 
only fit to canter about on a parade ground. In such case the officer will 
have the pleasure of paying for their keep and a hunter in addition. It 
may be said that there is no necessity in his hunting, but many high 
authorities have stated that it is one of the best educations for a cavalry 
officer, and it was forcibly brought to notice in South Africa. We trust 
that, with every good intention of reducing officers’ expenses, that the 
present scheme may not be the means of increasing it, and that in future 
officers may not be by it forced into keeping three or four horses where 
formerly they kept two. 

We think that it would have been better to have left it to the option of 
officers to ride their own horses or Government ones. 

According to the Royal Warrant of March 2oth, 1902, officers of the 
Army Veterinary Department obtain their promotion to the rank of 
veterinary-captain at seven and a half and veterinary-major at fifteen 
years’ service. We are informed that the same applies to veterinary 
officers of the Auxiliary Forces, and will be published in the new regula- 
tions for Yeomanry and Volunteers. In the meantime any veterinary 
officer of Yeomanry or Volunteers who has completed the qualifying 
period of service should apply through his commanding officer for such 
promotion, and for his name to appear in Zhe London Gazette. 

We publish this information as we believe there is a certain amount of 
misunderstanding on the matter, it being supposed that the shorter periods 
of service only apply to officers of the Army Veterinary Department, the 
old period of ten and twenty years being still in force with the officers of 
the Auxiliary Forces, which is not the case. 


ROYAL WARRANT. 
A.O. I.—*OFFICERS’ CHARGERS. 


Epwarp R.I.—Whereas we deem it expedient to make further pro- 
vision for the supply of chargers to officers of Our Army and the grant of 
outfit allowance : 

Our will and pleasure is that the following amendments be made in the 
Regulations for the Allowances of Our Army :— 


i. The following shall be substituted for paragraphs 606 to 636 :— 


Supply of Chargers. 


606. Two chargers will be supplied at the public expense to each 
officer (except quartermasters) serving in a regiment of Cavalry of the 
Line, or in the Royal Horse Artillery, and one charger to every other 
mounted officer of the Army (including quartermasters) except those 
serving with the Staff, the Educational Establishments, the Household 


* Issued as a Special Army Order, dated 22nd December 1902. 
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Cavalry, the Army Medical Service, or the Departments of the Army, pro- 
vided that the officer is not already in possession of a charger or of a troop 
horse. When the chargers cease to be serviceable for military purposes 
they may be replaced at the public expense. 

Riding-masters and quartermasters of the Household Cavalry will be 
provided with troop horses. 

607. The chargers will be supplied for military purposes only. If, 
however, an officer wishes to use a charger for general purposes, he may do 
so on payment of £10 annually, and after he has made six such payments 
no further charge will be made for the use of that particular charger. The 
to will be paid in advance, but in special cases where an officer, owing 
to circumstances beyond his control, has the use of a charger for a period 
of less than six months, a refund of £5 may be made with the sanction of 
the General Officer Commanding the Division or District. 

608. A mounted officer not entitled to be supplied with a charger at the 
public expense will be allowed the use for military and general purposes of 
a charger under the conditions laid down in paragraph 607. 

609. Commanding officers will be held responsible that the chargers 
are maintained in proper condition, and that an officer does not use a 
charger for general purposes unless he has paid the sum required by para- 
graph 607. They will also be responsible that a charger, whether used for 
general purposes or for military purposes only, is returned to the Remount 
Department as soon as the officer using it ceases to be entitled to a 
charger. 

610. When a charger becomes unserviceable for military purposes, a 
board of officers will be assembled to determine whether there has been 
negligence on the part of the officer using it, and to what extent he shall 
be held pecuniarily liable. An officer using a charger, under the conditions 
laid down in paragraph 607, will not be entitled to exchange it on the 
ground that it is no longer serviceable for general purposes, without a board 
of officers certifying that it has not become so through unfair treatment or 
neglect. 

*6rr. Applications for the provision and exchange of chargers will be 
forwarded to the War Office on Army Form B. 226. 

612. Heads of departments and commanding officers will notify the 
necessary particulars, at home to the station paymaster, abroad to the dis- 
trict paymaster, who will recover and credit to the public the sums due 
under paragraphs 607 and 608. They will also inform the paymaster of 
the return of chargers to the Remount Department. 

613. Paymasters will support the credit in their accounts by a state- 
ment showing the name of the officer, date of supply, and period covered 
by the credit. Care will be taken that the credits are secured regularly as 
they fall due, and, in the event of the officer changing stations, the pay- 
master of the new station will be supplied with the information necessary 
to enable him to continue the recoveries. 


Allowance to Officers employed in purchasing Horses. 


614. An officer, if not belonging to the remount establishment, who is 
specially employed in the purchase of horses or transport animals for 
general service, will be granted an allowance of £1 a day, if at home, or 
abroad if employed within the command in which he is serving. If he be 
employed elsewhere abroad, he will receive an allowance of such amount, 
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not exceeding £2 a day, as may be approved by the Secretary of State. 
These allowances will include travelling allowance and all other personal 
expenses, except the actual cost of transport, and will not be admissible for 
days on which officers are messed on board ship. 


Outfit Allowance. 

2. The following shall be substituted for paragraph 676 :— 

676. Subject to the conditions laid down in paragraph 678, a warrant 
or non-commissioned officer granted a commission will be allowed the sum 
of £100 in aid of his outfit, provided that (except in the case of an officer 
promoted on active service, and specially recommended for the allowance 
by the General Officer Commanding) he has at least two years’ service 

Given at Our Court at Sandringham, this 6th day of December, 1902, 

in the second year of Our Reign. 


By His Majesty’s Command, 
St. JoHN BRODRICK. 


KING’S REGULATIONS. 
A.O. 2.—(a.) OFFICERS’ CHARGERS. 
The following will be substituted for paragraphs 903 and go04 of the 
King’s Regulations and Orders for the Army :— 
903. An officer who is entitled to a public charger under the provisions 
of the Allowance Regulations will not be allowed to ride a private charger 


on parade, unless such charger was in his possession before the date of the 
promulgation of this Order in the command. 





MOVEMENTS OF ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 
OFFICERS. 


Jan. 22.—Veterinary-Major J. Duff Gillespie joined at Woolwich for 
duty. 

i. 23.—Veterinary-Lieutenant R. F. St. Clair Houston reports his 
departure for India on termination of leave. 

Jan. 31.—Veterinary-Major S. J. Blenkinsop, D.S.O. to officiate on 
D.V.C., Ireland, vice Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel R. Pringle, D.S.O., 
appointed D.V.O., Punjab. 

Feb. 2. Veterinary-Lieutenant A. G. Todd embarked in S.S. Nubia for 
Cape Town on termination of leave. 

Feb. 5. Veterinary-Major E. Taylor reported his arrival from South 
Africa in S.S. Oratava. 

Feb. 12. Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonel R. Pringle reported his departure 
in P. and O. S.S. Peninsular to take up the appointment of Inspecting 
Veterinary Officer, Punjab Command. 





XUM 





XUM 
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RECOGNITION OF SERVICES IN SOUTH AFRICA AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


From the London Gazette. 

The King has been graciously pleased to give orders for the following 
promotions to the undermentioned officers :—(a) In the Reserve of Officers ; 
(4) on Retired Pay; (c) on the Retired List, respectively, in recognition 
of their services during the operations in South Africa :— 


Retired Pay. 


Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonels to be Veterinary-Colonels:—J. C. 
Dwyer, W. B. Walters, C.B., F.R.C.V.S. 

Veterinary-Majors to be Veterinary-Lieutenant-Colonels:—T. A. 
Killick, S. Longhurst, F.R.C.V.S. 





SHIRE HORSE SHOW. 


Messrs. HuisH & Co.’s stand was replete with “ Up-to-date ” instruments 
and appliances, and was made remarkable by what was nothing less than 
a picture gallery, by reason of the splendid set of photographs of shires, 
hackneys, and thoroughbreds produced by the aid of the “‘ Certes ” patent 
inseminator. 

One notable group of mares and foals, the property of the Corporation 
of Reading, attracted much attention. All the mares were “ Shybreeders ” 
and probably would have never produced a foal but for the aid of the 
“Certes ” inseminator, which has done so much for breeders. One of 
these mares, Lawn Surprise 10,311, was fifteen years old, and in spite of her 
having been served many times yearly for twelve years she had never been 
in foal until artificially inseminated, and she is now heavy in foal for the 
first time in her life. 

There is also a similar instance in the hackney mare Imp’s Sister, who, 
in addition to being repeatedly served year after year, and being turned out 
with a three-year-old stallion for two months, was never got in foal until 
artificially inseminated, when she produced a foal two years in succession, 
and is now in foal to Royal Danegelt without being artificially treated. 
The photograph Sandflake, the beautiful filly by Trenton-Sandiway, who 
fetched 5500 guineas as a yearling, and owes her existence to the “ Certes,” 
was also on view. 

An attractive feature to county veterinary surgeons was the well-known . 
“ Revelation ” patent mouth-gag for horses and cattle, and the display of 
the dental instruments for which this firm are so celebrated was a “ revela- 
tion” indeed. The merits of Gray’s mouth-gags for dogs and cats was 
discussed by veterinarians (and their name is legion), who had used them. 
The American patent Electric Stallion Shield was an object of great 
attention, as it is the undoubted secret of restoring “form” in colts in 
training who abuse themselves in their boxes after their early morning’s 
work. The merits of this shield should be known to every veterinary 
surgeon who has clients possessing thoroughbred stock in training. 
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CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ANIMALS ACTS, 1864 AnD 1890. 


SUMMARY OF RETURNS OF OUTBREAKS for the Five Weeks 
ending 21st February 1903. 





ENGLAND AND WALES. 























Glanders Sheep-Scab 
Swine Fever. Anthrax. (including (for month of 
Farcy). January). 
Outbreaks 127/Outbreaks 55 eee" . Outbreaks 
Slaughtered 467/Attacked 93 Attacked po 406 
' 
SCOTLAND. 





Outbreaks 2|Outbreaks 33 Outbreaks 


I 
Slaughtered 4|Attacked 43|Attacked 6|Utbreaks 38 

















IRELAND. 
» 
Outbreaks 5 wen Outbreaks 1\Outbreaks 
Slaughtered 203 : Attacked 2 III 
Received for Review.—Leitfaden fiir Fleischbeschaner, von Dr. R. i 


Ostertag ; mit 150 Abbildungen (Guide for Meat Inspectors, by Dr. R. 
Ostertag ; with 150 Illustrations): Berlin, 1903; Richard Schoetz, price 
6s. 6d. Veterinair-Normalien betreffend die Organisation des Osterr. und ra 
des ungar. Veterinirwesens, herausgegeben von Alvis Koch; Zweiter ; 
Band, das Militar-Veterinirwesen : Wien, 1890; verlag von Moritz Perles 
(Veterinary Regulations concerning the Organisation of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Veterinary System, edited by Alois Koch; Vol. II., the Veterinary 





System of the Army: Vienna, published by Moritz Perles). ¥ 
, 
(See page 105 of Veterinary Journal for last month.) 
1 Liqueur de Villate— 
Sulphate of copper, - : : 64 grammes, 
Sulphate of zinc, - - - 64 * 
Tribain acetate of lead, - - : 125 - 
(Extract de saturne). ' 
Vinegar, . - : - 1000 99 : 
Traite de Therapeutique et Matiére Medicale Vétérinaires. ; 


KAUFMANN. 
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